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Kiwanis cannot stand still. It must progress or regress. Our predecessors 
have pointed the way we, as your new officers, are expected to relay the 
standard of Kiwanis achievement and advance it still higher up the mountain 


of Kiwanis service’. 
EXCERPT FROM PRESIDENT KNUDSON'S ACCEPTANCE 
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The twenty-third annual convention in session 
at Boston. 
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Service is Achievement 


By H. G. HATFIELD 


International President 


URING the past administrative year Kiwanis has 

made much progress. Today we stand at the very 

highest peak of our membersh:p—105,000—and we 

also have the largest number of clubs—2,035. I do 
not take the credit for this wonderful growth, but full credit 
should be given to those ever active working forces which 
have at all times been on the firing line—the International 
Board of Trustees, International committees, district and 
lieutenant governors, and the presidents, officers and mem- 
bers of the clubs. 

For our Convention Theme we have chosen “Service is 
Achievement.” To encompass the full meaning of the word 
“service” and all that it implies would require more time 
than could possibly be allotted here. Service to others, 
service to those less privileged, and 
service to communities in the 
broader sense, through achieve- 
ment, has made of Kiwanis an in- 
tegral part of every community in 
which our clubs have been organ- 
ized. 

By way of comparison, I am 
wendering what some of our com- 
munities would be today were it 
not for the service clubs. The 


@ During his term as International Presi- 
dent H. G. Hatfield had the opportunity of 
seeing Kiwanis forces in full action, and 
in his Boston Convention message he de- 
clares that service is still the watch-word 


and "true service in achievement." 


total membership of these clubs in any community is indeed 
small when considered from a percentage basis, but the 
achievements of clubs in those communities have been of 
such value that today they are looked upon as a necessary, 
vital force in community life. 

During the past year I have been in many districts and 
have had the privilege of visiting a great many clubs and 
of knowing personally their officers and members. Mine 
has been the opportunity to_see at first hand the results of 
the achievements of Kiwanis clubs throughout the United 
States and Canada. I have found that Kiwanians every- 
where are imbued with the spirit of service, fellowship and 
enduring friendships. 

There are many welfare agencies, some of them supported 
by governmental agencies, which 
today provide some sort of shelter 
and plain food for those who are 
unable to maintain themselves, but 
this alone does not fully meet the 
human needs Kiwanis in many in- 
stances has gone further and has 
established, promoted and main- 
tained recreational centers with 
camps and playgrounds. Clinics 
and hospitalization have been pro- 
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Koudson at the final convention session. 


vided for those children of poor par- 
entage who, were it not for Kiwanis, 
would be denied these things which are 
so essential to the development of nor- 
mal minds and bodies. 

The sum total of the achievements 
of all of these clubs which make up 
Kiwanis International is so comprehen- 
sive and of such lasting benefit that we 
should take notice of it and feel just 
pride in our accomplishments. 

There is in the heart of every normal 
man who would be attracted to our or- 
ganization, a desire to do something for 
others. As an individual his ability is 
limited, but as a member of an organ- 
ized group, having such purposes as are 
expressed in our objeetives, working to- 
gether with unselfish motives and under 
the direction of an inspired and whole- 
some leadership, he can accomplish 
those things which cause his heart to 
swell with pride—for his has been the 


President H. Glen Hatfield faces the convention with a smile. 
Directly above: President Hatfield turns the gavel over to President-elect Bennett O. 
Circle: The receiving line at the President's 
Reception gave those who attended an opportunity of shaking the President’s hand. 


opportunity of raising the standards of 
those about him, placing the ideals of 
his community on a higher plane and 
advancing it towards a more enlight- 
ened citizenship—and this should be 
the highest aim of every good citizen. 

Many of our children have opportu- 
nities for recreation; they have the best 
of educational facilities; they are privi- 
leged in home environment and they 
have every opportunity for normal child 
life. Others whose parents are barely 
able to supply the actual necessities of 
life make up the great under-privileged 
class. Our concern is for the latter 
group, for along with the more privi- 
leged, they will be the citizens of to- 
morrow. 

And so Kiwanis in its work wth the 
under-privileged children has rendered 


and is continuing to render a service 
which is constructive and permanent. 
Hundreds of clubs are providing for 
boys and girls an opportunity for recre- 
ation and character building which 
would otherwise be denied them. Who 
could begin to estimate the value of 
this character of work? 

Today we see all about us self-sus- 
taining, upright, honorable young men 
and women who have been given some 
form of assistance during the past few 
years. We must continue to render this 
sort of service, and even enlarge upon 
it if possible for well do we know that 
the future welfare of our country must 
depend upon the youth of today. 

While we have been carrying on this 
work we have not neglected other im- 
portant objectives, even though they 
may have been overshadowed by some 
which have been particularly stressed. 
The results of our work in creating a 
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better understanding between the farm- 
er and the business or professional man 
are bearing fruit. This has been car- 
ried on in a more or less quiet but 
nevertheless very effective manner. Not 
so many years ago there seemed to be 
a chasm between the man in town and 
the man in the country. There was a 
feeling of some superiority on the part 
of the business and professional man 
and there were no contacts whatever 
except through trade channels. Today 
we see business and professional men 
of nearly every community in which 
Kiwanis is organized carrying on some 
work through 4-H Clubs, F.F.A. Units 
and other organizations which are of 
primary interest to the farmer and the 
farmer’s children. How often have we 
expressed surprise at the accomplish- 
ments of these junior organizations and 
their individual members under efficient 
and well directed leadership which we 
have supplied. 


Our stability and security as a na- 
tion are predicated largely upon the 


success and prosperity of those engaged 
in agriculture. Kiwanis clubs should 
do everything possible to establish and 
maintain contacts and friendships with 





the boys and girls on the farm. We 
should impress upon them that theirs 
is truly a highly privileged class. The 
glamour of the cities attracts all too 
many of these boys and girls and has 
tended to give them a misconception of 
the future which may await them if 
they leave their farm homes and go to 
the cities. 

Agriculture needs educated and effi- 
cient managers and producers just the 
same as other industries, and the more 
Kiwanis does to assist in keeping these 
young men and women on the farms 
and in training them through our well 
equipped agriculture schools and col- 
leges the more permanent good will 
result. 

One of the objects to which we have 
given little attention and which to my 
mind is of extreme importance reads as 
follows: “To develop by precept and 
example a more intelligent, aggressive 
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and_ serviceable citizenship.” Many 
clubs have programs devoted to the 
subject of citizenship; a few have en- 
larged programs devoted to better citi- 
zenship. I wish it were possible for all 
clubs in Kiwanis International to take 
a larger interest in local public affairs 
and citizenship activities. 

Today we see the inroads which the 
theories of totalitarianism are making. 
We are told that Communism, Fascism 
and Naziism are getting a stronger 
foothold in this country. We have been 
living in that feeling of security guar- 
anteed us by our constitutions both in 
the United States and Canada and have 
given all too little thought to a tendency 
of multiplied thousands toward a dif- 
ferent form of government. We of the 
United States and Canada are living in 
democracies and enjoy more liberty and 
freedom under our forms of government 
than any other peoples on the face of 
the globe. We should be zealous in 
protecting our country and its consti- 
tution against those theories which 
would take away from us our liberties 
and our privileges. 

While we have multiplied thousands 
within our borders who were born on 





the proper officials to enforce our de- 
portation laws. 

Personally, I feel that if we have 
among -us those aliens who are not 
willing to conform to our methods and 
forms of government they should go 
back to the countries from which they 
came, and if they do not go back volun- 
tarily then we should deport them. For 
those American-born who are not satis- 
fied under our present form of govern- 
ment, I have only pity, but I believe that 
they should be restrained from those 
activities which are detrimental to our 
form of democracy. 

We must face conditions. fairly and 
frankly as they are and arise to the 
responsibility which is ours. Democracy 
and the democratic concept of govern- 
ment have been challenged in recent 
years as never before in our country’s 
history. You will agree with me that 
they must be preserved—yes—preserved 
at all costs and handed down to our 
children and the generations yet un- 
born as they have been handed down 
to us. 

Men have fought and given their all, 
even life itself, that these governments 
might be established and preserved to 


President Hatfield signs the guest book at the historic State House. To his right is The Honorable 
Leverett Saltonstall, Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and to his left is International 


Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker. 


foreign soil and are willing to accept 
our forms of government, we also have 
thousands of alien enemies within our 
borders who are making every effort to 
tear down our present democratic stand- 
ards. Due to the present economic con- 
ditions and unemployment, alien ene- 
mies are finding it easy to enlarge their 
organizations by recruiting thousands 
who might otherwise be unapproach- 
able. Young men just out of our schools 
and colleges being unable to find em- 
ployment which may insure them a 
reasonable standard of living become 
fertile soil for the planting of those 
“isms” and theories which are incon- 
sistent with our form of government. 

At the San Francisco Convention a 
resolution was passed endorsing the 
American Legion’s stand calling upon 


the present time. Our people have en- 
joyed a spirit of freedom, independence 
and happiness which has been unknown 
to the people of any other nation. Peace 
and prosperity have been ours in great 
measure, but need I remind you that 
“eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 


erty”? 
Out of the unrest of the past few 
years democratic governments have 


been overthrown. Dictatorship has 
been on the ascendency. Even within 
our own borders the seeds of discontent 
have been sown. I know it is not neces- 
sary to go into further detail as your 
wide experience and opportunity for 
observation brings to your minds the 
seriousness of the situation to which I 
refer. 

In speaking of the democratic con- 
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cept of government I refer to the form 
of government which we enjoy in the 
United States and Canada. In these 
great nations our rights and our liber- 
ties are grouped about certain ideals 
and fundamental principles of govern- 
ment which, through the centuries, we 
have from a common source. The rights 
of the individual through free speech, 
freedom of the press, and freedom of 
religious worship, guaranteed through 
fundamental law, and protected by en- 
lightened and independent courts must 
not be stricken down. To my mind their 
preservation is imperative. They are 
so strongly linked with the principles 
of democracy that their destruction 
would mean the destruction of all which 
we as free peoples hold sacred in gov- 
ernment. 

It is unnecessary for me to remind 
you of the strained condition in which 
business generally has found itself dur- 
ing the past few years—and indeed why 
should I mention it here unless we have 
in mind to do something about it? I 
believe we can—not instantly or just 
over night—not through any miracu- 
lous formula or high spun theories but 
in a sane, common sense, business like 
way. 

Take for example my home club at 
Oklahoma City, which has a member- 
ship of 204, representing at least 150 
classifications—truly a cross-section of 
business, industrial and professional 
life. The same is true of your clubs, in 
proportion to your membership. Now, 
I believe that such a _ representative 
group in any community has a power- 
ful influence in whatever directions it 
selects for its field of activity. Such 
men are primarily interested in the 
success and prosperity of all groups and 
classes of individuals. Their individual 
success depends upon it. Then, why 
should they not exert their influence to 
promote the well-being of all? 

Legitimate business must work with 
government in supporting the functions 
of government, and we all know and 
must recognize that those functions 
have been greatly increased and en- 
larged during recent years. Govern- 
ment, in turn, must give its protection 
to legitimate business, otherwise, there 
can be no expansion or progress with 
its resulting prosperity. 

To the problems of today we have no 
right to be indifferent. I would there- 
fore urge a greater interest on the part 
of our members, and, in fact, upon the 
part of all citizens, in public affairs— 
or might I say the affairs of govern- 
ment. We should all take more interest 
in politics and trends of government. 
We should think more of patriotism and 
less of party-ism; more of personality 
in public life and less of partisanship. 
We should make every effort to restore 
confidence and dispel fear. By this 
means only can we solve the problems 
of the hour. 

Any teaching or influence which tends 
to divide our people into classes, groups, 
factions or blocs, or to array one group 
or class against another is regrettable. 
Such is un-American and should be 

(Turn to page 497) 
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Entrance to Mechanics Building where all convention sessions were 
held. 





oston Convention 


By MERTON S. HEISS 
Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


Left: Club activity exhibits at the International Exhibit were the object of 

much attention. Circle: Two important men behind the scenes—Clarence 

Conner, Chairman, International Committee on Convention Program (left), 

and George Morin, Chairman, General Convention Committee, Boston. 

Below ‘“‘The Town of Hull,’’ one of the two boats carrying the Tuesday 
afternoon crowds for the harbor trip. 
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E FIRMLY believe that each 

International convention of Ki- 

wanis is entirely different from 
every other one. We believe there should 
be no comparisons. Every convention 
starts on Sunday evening and ends at 
noon on Thursday. Many programmed 
events are similar in a way 
but no two conventions have 
ever been alike. 

We who have been to many 
conventions and who know just 
about what is going to happen 
and when it is going to happen 
get just as much inspiration 
and entertainment out of the 
new convention as we ever did, 
perhaps more. A Kiwanis con- 
vention is filled with surprises. 

Kiwanis showed up excep- 
tionally well in many ways at 
Boston. For instance, Kiwanis came to 
Boston with more members than at any 
time in its history, more members even 
than were reported at the time of the 
Milwaukee Convention in 1929. Kiwanis 
came to Boston with more clubs than 
at any time in its existence. And Kiwa- 
nis came to Boston with the greatest 
convention registration since Atlantic 





The Wednesday morning election set-up. 


City in 1930, and not many less than 
Atlantic City at that. Those compari- 
sons are made purely in the interest of 
the presentation of information. 

Kiwanis had not been in New Eng- 
land since 1918 when with 93 clubs and 
about 10,000 members a convention was 
held at Providence, Rhode Island. It 
was a different Kiwanis that came back 
to New England, a grown-up Kiwanis, 
ready, able and experienced in doing 
important things. 

All sessions of the convention were 
held in Mechanics Building, an historic 
structure which has been the scene of 
hundreds of meetings of extreme and 
extraordinary importance. Here also 
were located the International Exhibit, 


convention activities. 





Registration, Credentials and Informa- 
tion headquarters. In addition to the 
business sessions, the Sunday Evening 
Religious Musicale, All Kiwans Night, 
the President’s Reception and the Fel- 
lowship Luncheon were held in Mechan- 
ics Building, 


@ Outstanding programs, fine attendance and evi- 
dences of hospitality are high lights of five days of 
Back to New England after 
twenty-one years. From the opening Sunday until 


the closing session Thursday never a dull moment. 


With President Hatfield at the ros- 
trum the Sunday Evening Religious 
Musicale started off at the scheduled 
time, eight o’clock. With Boston on 
Eastern Daylight Savings Time, there 
were nearly two hours of daylight avail- 
able to the visitors. In spite of the 
possibilities of walking tours the visi- 
tors thronged to the meeting and there 


was staged a splendid performance be- 
fore a great audience. The music was 
outstanding and most appropriate. It 
should be stated just as early in this 
article as possible that Frank Staiger 
of Port Huron, Michigan, Chairman of 
the International Committee on Music 
did himself proud. His efforts con- 
tributed considerably in making this a 
truly great convention. He was assisted 
by Frank E. Dow, music chairman of 
the Boston Convention Committee. 
The Honorable Leverett Saltonstall, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts and the Honorable Maurice 
J. Tobin, Mayor of the City of Boston, 
delivered eloquent and sincere addresses 
of welcome. There was an “In Memo- 
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riam” service, a tribute to Kiwanians 
who have departed this life. The ad- 
dress of the evening was delivered by 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling, editor of the 
Christian Herald, President of the 
World’s Christian Endeavor and pastor 
of the Baptist Temple, Philadelphia. 
Dr. Poling’s subject was “The 
Road to Success and Happi- 
ness.” 

It was quite significant that 
on a Sunday evening Dr. Pol- 
ing should say: “I do not be- 
lieve that any resolution ever 
coming from your organization 
now holding its twenty-third 
International convention has 
so captured the imagination of 
this continent as your resolu- 
tion concerning loyalty to the 
church and support of the 
church, not as a particular faith but 
of all faiths.” 

While the Sunday Evening Religious 
Musicale marks the formal opening of 
the convention the business sessions be- 
gin always on Monday morning. The 
convention theme this year was “Serv- 
ice is Achievement” and this theme was 
unveiled by Immediate Past Interna- 


The main floor of the auditorium divided into sections prior to balloting for International officers. 


tional President F. Trafford Taylor. 
“They chose wisely and well in select- 
ing the convention theme,” said Past 
President Taylor, “because Kiwanis, in 
the final analysis, stands for not only 
unselfish service to our fellow men but 
also to our respective communities and 
countries and because the highest goal 
of any Kiwanis club or district is the 
ultimate, successful attainment of 
achieved service.” 

Then came President Hatfield’s key- 
note address, which address is the lead 
article in this convention issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. It was a message 
reflecting the pride which a leader felt 
in the knowledge that the organization 
had attained the highest point in mem- 
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bership, number of clubs and activities 
in its history. It was also a message 
carrying the urge for further activities 
and the accomplishment of greater good. 

Speaking on the subject “Coopera- 
tion: National and International,” the 
Right Honorable Ernest La Pointe, 
Minister of Justice and Attorney Gen- 
eral of Canada, delivered a powerful 
address. Applause greeted this state- 
ment: “We Canadians feel that our 
opportunity for service is in the main- 
tenance and the development of a na- 
tional individuality. We have a per- 
sonality of our own based on Canadian 
consciousness and a Canadian spirit; 
we are building a self-respecting nation, 
but we intend to build it on terms of 
everlasting good will with our great 
neighbor to the south.” 

In his address “The Building of 
Boys,” Sanford Bates, executive direc- 
tor, Boys’ Clubs of America, stated that 
“it is better to build boys than to mend 
men” and concluded with the declara- 
tion that “the characters of our future 
citizens will not be built by leading 
them to believe the world owes them a 
living but by giving to them an honest 
and an equal chance to make their own 
living, even at the expense of trouble 
and sacrifice.” 

The All Kiwanis Night session at 
Boston was one long to be remembered. 
Many have said that All Kiwanis Night 
is “the best convention feature Kiwanis 
has developed.” At all events one feels 
rather proud when he knows that while 
he is listening to the Message from the 
International President and participat- 
















Circle: The ball which followed the Reception to 
the International President—a most enjoyable 


event. 


Right: Part of the International Exhibit_ where 
were shown photographic evidences of Kiwanis 


activities of many clubs. 


ing in the Kiwanis rededication that 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Canada and the United States. there are 
Kiwanians gathered who also are seri- 
ously rededicating their Kiwanis lives 
and listening to the reading of the mes- 
sage of their International President. 
A very large number of clubs hold spe- 
cial meetings. Hundreds of telegrams 
accumulate during the night, announc- 
ing special meetings over the country. 
A feature of All Kiwanis Night is the 
presentation by International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker of International 
Officers, Past International Presidents, 
Chairmen of International Committees 
and District Governors. Even Will 
Rogers, on this program at Los Angeles, 
expressed particular interest in the in- 
troduction feature. He suggested some- 
one should introduce the audience. It 
is a very effective way of starting the 
program. This year the Presentation 
of Colors was made a part of the Mon- 
day night program and this was beau- 
tifully and effectively done by a group 
headed by Fred Davarennes of the 
British and American Veterans, Lynn, 
Massachusetts, and a guard of First 
Corps Cadets under Lieutenant John 
T. Browne, Boston. 

In the International Hour feature of 
the program Romuald Bourque, Presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club of St. Law- 
rence, Montreal, speaking on the subject 
“International Fellowship” said: “The 
ties that bind us are many, strong and 
enduring and the understanding that 
exists between our peoples is firmly 
planted in mutual esteem, respect and 
genuine liking, born of intimate con- 
tacts, almost identical interests and love 
of this vast land we have shared and 
developed in happy amity 
for more than a century 
with nothing more than a 
geographical line to mark 
our separate domains.” 

The principal address 
of the evening delivered 
by Dr. Allen A. Stockdale, 
of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 
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bore the title “Making of a Better Na- 
tional Mind,” and was one of the finest, 
most thought-provoking addresses of the 
convention in the opinion of many. Dr. 
Stockdale announced he was not going 
to deliver a blue or a pessimistic ad- 
dress. He said he did not feel that way 
about the future. There was profuse 
applause when he said: “Today we have 
difficulties and problems, we have head- 
aches and heartaches and we have back- 
aches and everything else, but in our 
country and in our neighbor country of 
Canada even one of our depressions 
would be counted a luxury in nearly 
every other part of the world.” He 
mentioned also that “we suffer more by 
contrast than we do by reality.” Presi- 
dent Hatfield in his message included a 
fine paragraph of thankfulness when 
he said: “We should consider ourselves 
fortunate in the possibilities and oppor- 
tunities of the present, encouraged by 
the achievements of the past and in- 
spired by faith in the future we shall 
move forward to a brighter and better 
day. How proud we should be that on 
the North American continent and 
throughout these two great nations 
where Kiwanis has unfurled and lifted 
high its banner, peace, harmony and 
good will still prevail. It is an example 
to the whole world that nations can 
prosper most where the boundary line 
between them is fortified by friendship, 
understanding and good will, rather 
than by guns and armaments. Thus 
may it ever be—and this is our fondest 
hope.” 

Tuesday morning produced a busy 
session. The Treasurer reported, so 
did the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee and the International Secretary. 

Samuel F. Clabaugh, Treasurer, pre- 
sented the summary of cash receipts and 
expenditures for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, leaving the chairman of 
the Finance Committee, Bennett O. 
Knudson, to interpret the financial 
policies and the financial condition of 
the organization. The soundness of the 
financial policy of Kiwanis and the 
strength of the organization’s financial 
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structure. were emphasized by the sta- 
tistics and the explanation of the .sta- 
tistics. Secretary Parker in his report 
gave a record of the administrative 
year. Attention is called to the excerpts 
of this report presented on an enlarged 
“Secretary’s Page.” Reporting on the 
year he commented: “As I see it, it is a 
year of success; it is a year of progress, 
a year of advance.” 

Then came a symposium on labor 
relations, handled from the standpoint 
of the employee by William Green, Pres- 
ident of the American Federation of 
Labor; from the standpoint of industry 
by Roy W. Moore of the Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale Company and by Sherman 
Rogers, Associate Editor, The Outlook 
from the standpoint of the public. 

President Green was applauded when 
he said: “Every effort possible ought 
to be put forth to avoid industrial 
strife and conflict. The differences 
which arise between employers and em- 
ployees ought to be settled in the con- 
ference room in an atmosphere of good 
will and mutual understanding when- 
ever possible.” 

Equally loudly applauded was the 
statement by Mr. Moore: “Looking to 
the preservation of the standards of 
both industry and labor, for there is a 
mutual dependence, and to the preser- 
vation of the economic system, industry 
should be permitted to retain such por- 
tion of the resources as will assure its 
continuing ability to supply jobs and to 
meet its fair obligations to others who 
are also dependent upon #t;..and who 
support it—that is the public.” 

Sherman Rogers speaking for the 
public in the symposium declared: “All 
the public wants of Mr. Green and Mr. 
Moore (representing the employee and 
industry) is a fair deal from both of 
them. If the investor does not get a 
fair return he doesn’t invest any more 
and when he doesn’t both Mr. Moore’s 
and Mr. Green’s people are out in the 
street.” 

Wednesday was another busy day, 
thinking particularly of the morning 
business session. When the delegates 





arrived the lower floor of the auditor- 
ium of the Mechanics Building was di- 
vided into sections for the delegates 
from the various districts. It was Elec- 
tion Day. The candidates whose names 
were brought out of the Conference on 
Recommendations for Nominations held 
Tuesday night were voted on. Russell 
S. Perkinson of Petersburg, Virginia, 
was chairman of the committee and 
was ably assisted by Day Fezler, secre- 
tary of the Oklahoma City club, who 
acted as vice-chairman and who had 
particular charge of the accounting 
work of the committee. The results are 
noted elsewhere in this issue. 

The speaker of the morning was W. J. 
Cameron of the Ford Motor Company. 
His subject was “Business is Interna- 







































Above: The New England pre- 
convention tea held on Sunday. 
Mrs. George A. Harrison is pour- 
ing. To her left are a P. 
Gallagher, Miss Alice allagher 
and Mrs. Frederick M. Barnes. Cir- 
cle: One of the afternoon confer- 
ences where panel discussions were 
this year’s features. 
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tional.” One of his many interesting 
assertions: “Business is fundamentally 
and necessarily moral as a condition of 
its own survival. Business is a greater 
factor by far than politics because eco- 
nomic laws go deeper than political 
legislation. You cannot legislate enter- 
prize into Americans or legislate it out.” 

A Fellowship Luncheon was arranged 
this year. It was held Wednesday noon 
in a large hall in Mechanics Building. 
The featured speaker was Clayton 
Rand, editor The Guide, Gulfport, Mis- 
sissippi, and author of the syndicated 
feature, “The Crossroads Scribe.” Mr. 
Rand pulled no punches. He said what 


he thought and seemed quite ready and 
altogether willing to back up his state- 
(Turn to page 498) 


Left: Past International Presidents attend in goodly 
numbers. Standing, left to right: O. Samuel 
Cummings, A. Copeland Callen, Carl E. Endicott, 
F. Trafford Taylor, William O. Harris, Harper 
Gatton, Dr. William J. Carrington, Joshua L. 
ohns. Seated, left to right: Henry C. Heinz, 
Jarry E. Karr, George F. Hixson, H. Glen Hat- 
field, Edmund F. Arras and George H. Ross. 
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The Road to 


Success and 


Happiness 


By DR. DANIEL A. POLING 


@ Speaker at Sunday Evening 
Religious Musicale tells conven- 
tion audience that "Success with 
happiness and security and 
success with friendship comes 
from doing your dead level 
best—nothing short of that." 


HE world as we know it seems 

headed straight for self-destruction 

and seems to be moving fast. Can 
anything be done about it? 

A distinguished publicist of my own 
country who said essentially that more 
than a year ago, answered his question 
as follows: “Economic justice, inter- 
nationally applied, will turn the world 
back.” 

I believe that international justice, 
internationally applied, is required. 
We have waited too long to apply 
justice internationally and I do not be- 
lieve that international justice, inter- 
nationally applied, unaided, can turn 
this world away from its headlong rush 
towards self-destruction. 

If the world as we know it, if our 
civilization, is headed straight towards 
self-destruction and moving fast, many 
things may be required, but there is 
none, apparently, with power enough 
to turn this world around. We do not 
have it. It has not been found in the 
chancellories of states. 


















We have gone to the end of the trail 


with traditional statesmanship, again 
and yet again, and again, and again, 
and we have found in this way catas- 
trophe that has almost wrecked man. 
Power enough to turn this world 
around is not to be found in us unaided 
and alone. Only God has the answer 
to that question. 

I am glad that Kiwanis International 
has significantly recognized the place 
not only of the church but also of re- 
ligion in the life of man, and in the 
affairs of life. I do not believe that 
any resolution ever coming from your 
organization now celebrating its twen- 
ty-third International Convention, has 
so captured the imagination of this con- 
tinent as your resolution concerning 
loyalty to thé church and support of the 
church not as of a particular faith but 
as of all faiths. 

I believe, our brethren of the Do- 
minion of Canada and of these United 
States of America, that in the way you 
have pointed out, in the way of your 
going lies hope for this time and hope 
for every time. 


a ok 


What is success? For a good many 
years I have been trying to answer the 
questions of young people, and these 
questions in the National Youth Radio 
Conference have come from boys and 
girls, young men and young women, of 
all the Provinces and of all the States 
of North America. One year more 
than 73,000 questions came to my desk, 
and ninety times out of a hundred the 
question was essentially the same ques- 
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tion: “What may I do to succeed?” 
“What may I do to make my life count 
for the most?” ‘“‘What books should I 
read?” “What course should I take?” 
“These are my peculiar circumstances 
or my handicaps.” 

Now, under these circumstances, 
what would you advise me to do? Again 
and again I have said that so long as 
the youth of any generation asks that 
question in such a fashion, the future 
of mankind is reasonably secure. 

We all want success. We are all ask- 
ing that question. Throughout the 
career of a life that question is posed 
again and again. ‘‘What is success and 
how may I achieve success?” 

Well, first of all, there are a few 
matters germane to the subject. There 
are some things that I wish to know 
before I raise that question. Frankly, 
I do not want anything that may be 
called success unless it gives me friend- 
ship. I need friends. I want friend- 
ship, and if the definition does not in- 
clude friendship, then I want none of 
the definition. 

Life is a weary waste, whatever the 
intellectual and social attainments, if 
it is hot companioned by friends. 

This international organization has 
made a major contribution and is now 
making a major contribution not only 
in the field of personal friendship but 
also in the field of international friend- 
ship. 

I have just come from the Dominion. 
While the King and the Queen were in 
the United States, I was in Ontario, 
and I have never been more profound- 

(Turn to page 494) 
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Codéperation: National 
and International 


By THE RIGHT HONORABLE ERNEST LA POINTE 


@ Distinguished Canadian 
speaking at Monday session of 
convention points out that dan- 
gers resulting from economic 
inequality. or political differ- 
ences may be overcome through 
an increased sense of responsi- 
bility, codperation and good will. 


HE United States today stands 

foremost amongst the leading na- 

tions of the world. It is a powerful 
country with unlimited resources, 
wealth, and future. 

Canada, in a more modest way, is also 
rightly proud of her wonderful progress 
and achievements in the political and 
economic fields. 

No doubt the United States, due to 
the abundance of its natural resources, 
to its wealth, and to the spirit of enter- 
prise of its people, will be able to over- 
come the difficulties of the last years. 

Canada also hopes that the courage 
of her people, the soundness of her 
political structure, and the richness of 
her land, will help her to recover the 
impetus of her advance toward social 
and economic progress, 

We may hope that the wonderful in- 
dustrial development of our two democ- 
racies which seemed paralyzed for a 





while will start progressing again so 
as to give prosperity to our populations 
and restore in every way the happy 
days of general contentment. 

Fortunately, the world crisis has not 
affected the North American conti- 
nent in the same way that it has shak- 
en European countries; nevertheless, 
we must admit that we are not yet alto- 
gether exempt from its repercussions. 

In modern conditions the stability of 
one’s situation is never and will never 
be fully secured. In such an immense 
unit as the world is today, circum- 
stances, natural or political, cannot re- 
main indefinitely undisturbed. Poor 
crops, governmental instabilities, new 
discoveries in nature, industrial inven- 
tions, are always coming forth to upset 
the old equilibrium. For such eventual- 
ities, industry and economy must be the 
reserves, on which alone can be built 
the permanent structure of a high 
standard of life with provisions for the 
possible decline of good returns. 

Moral assets give to a country a 
power of resistance and allow her to 
weather occasional storms. One of the 
reasons why the present economic dis- 
organization has disjointed the world, 
is that the world was unprepared, and 
had not built reserves for future needs: 
I mean social reserves of knowledge and 
foresight, of economy and_ industry. 
There lies, in my opinion, the great task 
of tomorrow, the building of social re- 
serves for human needs. Owing to the 
great adaptation of mankind and the 
wonderful advance of science, material 
reserves will always take care of them- 
selves. 

But, it is urgent to build a better 
knowledge of international economics. 
I must confess it is surprising to find 
how far theories lag behind actual facts. 
In a world that has advanced tre- 
mendously in every sphere of activity, 
in a century that has reduced the size 
of the earth to a few days’ journey, and 
has made of every nation our next-door 
neighbor, our minds have not kept pace 
with modern science and actualities. 

Mentally, too, many people are still 
thinking in terms of mail-coaches and 
paddle-boats. Consequently, we must 
revise our ideas and our teaching in 
relation to world production, and the 
distribution of goods and commodities. 
We must revise them in order to build 
social reserves in such a way that the 
world in the future may be prepared 
to face an economic crisis without pass- 
ing through suffering, difficulties, and 
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convulsions, such as it is now experi- 
encing. 

The first lesson to be taught is that 
the world is no longer an aggregation 
of distinct entities, but has become to a 
large extent a single economic unit. In 
that connection, I would be tempted to 
offer a few remarks on fiscal policies but 
there comes to my mind a warning of 
the French writer, Joseph de Maistre, 
that there are two things that a wise 
man must never forget: first, who and 
what he is; and, second, where he is. I 
will be governed by that prudent advice. 

General conditions in each country 
call for nation-wide codperation to 
remedy the situation. It is only through 
national codperation that we can hope 
to redress what needs redressment, ad- 
just what needs adjustment, so as to 
prevent economic troubles leading to 
serious internal political troubles. 

The time has passed when individual- 
ism could successfully fight local crisis. 
Universal emergency demands collective 
remedy. 

It will take the combined efforts of 
our best minds and wills acting together 
through national codperation to pull our 
peoples out of the present difficulties, 
before the demagogues stir resentments 
into hostilities and poison public opin- 
ion with suspicion, hatred, and intoler- 
ance. 

People suffering with unemployment 
and poverty are easily misled. In their 
despair they might be convinced to test 
new theories and idealogies, destructive 
of our liberties and of sound principles 
of self-government. False prophets 
have sometimes found them ready to 

(Turn to page 509) 








& "Collective bargaining between 
employers and employes should 
be established on a sound and 
constructive basis." 


IVILIZATION has made available 

for mankind the facilities and 

requisites incidental to the enjoy- 
ment of a full, enriched, abundant life. 
Science, invention, education and skill 
have made all this possible. It would 
seem that through human efficiency and 
ingenuity our civilizing processes have 
been developed to the point where those 
whose economic conditions permit can 
enjoy the comforts and luxuries of life 
far above and beyond the fondest 
dreams of our ancestors. The march 
of civilization has developed an intense 
desire among the masses of the people 
for higher living standards. This is 
natural and logical. 

The primary effect of education and 
the result of the dissemination of knowl- 
edge through the agencies and instru- 
mentalities of government is to develop 
a longing and a yearning among all 
classes of people for a wider enjoyment 
of educational facilities and material 
comforts, and the acquisition of cultural 
and spiritual values. The more favored 
and fortunate are able to realize these 
blessings and benefits of modern-age 
civilization. The maintenance of our 
democratic institutions and the preser- 
vation of our social order call for the 
satisfying, in a very large measure, of 
the yearnings of the great masses of 
our people for the enjoyment of higher 
living standards. That means we must 
develop an economy that will provide 
for a wider and more equitable distri- 
bution of the national income. Purchas- 
ing power among the great consuming 
masses of the people must be lifted to 
a higher level. It is this longing and 





yearning among the 
masses of the people, for 
a more abundant life, 
made possible through the 
development and applica- 
tion of civilized processes, 
which moves working peo- 
ple to create agencies and 
instrumentalities. through 
which they may seek to 
satisfy their longings and 
desires for the enjoyment 
of life and living. Extreme 
wealth enjoyed by a few 
and widespread poverty 
endured by many consti- 





From the Standpoint 
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Labor 
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tutes a menace to the pres- 
ervation of a democracy 
and democratic procedure. 

Desire is the basis of ac- 
tion. He who sets as his 
objective the realization of 
a better day and a better 
life will fight and sacrifice 
to achieve it. It is this 
characteristic of human na- @ 
ture, this state of mind, 
which forms the basis of 
pooled effort, collective ac- 
tion and codperation on the 
part of labor. Its own 
agency, classified as organ- 
ized labor, is the movement 
through which the worker 
seeks to make real his hopes 
and aspirations. No other 


means are available. He 
must blend his economic 
power and strength with 


that of his fellowmen if he 
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fies an interdependence between la- 
bor and industry. Every well-in- 
formed person knows that theirs is a 
mutual destiny, that the success of the 
one is dependent upon the success of the 


Ties term, “Labor Relations” signi- 
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Labor Relations 


is to succeed. This is a lesson which 
the average man has learned. 
Individual initiative and effort in a 
mass-action and mass-production age 
cannot meet and overcome forces of 
entrenched power and privilege. This 
is the reason workers organize into 
free, independent, democratic unions. 
In addition, these agencies set up by 
the workers serve to promote the exer- 
cise of wide activities on the part of 
those associated with them in civic, 
social, educational and governmental 
affairs. It all represents the mobiliza- 
tion of the intellectual, economic and 
spiritual forces of labor in support of 
commendable civic, social and educa- 
tional projects. These agencies paral- 
lel the work of other public-spirited 
groups, such as the Kiwanis clubs, in 
the different towns and cities through- 
out the country, in the furtherance of 
community, state and national welfare. 
This great economic movement, the 


(Turn to page 489) 


domestic 
prosperity 


order, 
national 
depend upon the ability of labor 
and industry to understand each 
other." 


i 
@ “Economic 
tranquility, 


other and that, without reciprocal con- 
sideration, neither can justify its com- 
plete respectability as a contributor to 
the well-being of human society. Eco- 


nomic order, domestic tranquility and 
national prosperity are, in large meas- 
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ure, dependent upon the ability of labor 
and industry to understand each other, 
to obliterate any form of prejudice be- 
tween them and wholeheartedly to work 
together in the spirit of dignified and 
mutually generous codperation. Expe- 
rience has demonstrated that no econo- 
my will work successfully without co- 
operation among its constituent ele- 
ments. Otherwise we have social chaos. 
And if that codperation is not attained 
voluntarily, it will be brought about by 
force of government—by some form of 
dictatorship, after which no one wins— 
after which no man is free to rise, in 
his own way, to those heights of human 
dignity and satisfaction which flow 
from the qualities of knowledge, con- 
sideration, understanding and fair con- 
cession to the other fellow’s views. 

Industry’s responsibility for a well- 
ordered society is many-sided. It has 
commendably assumed and fulfilled its 
obligation to conserve the resources by 
the development of the science of man- 
agement. It is everywhere applauded 
for its activities in the production of 
wealth by the most efficient means pos- 
sible. These are accomplishments ar- 
rived at by the adoption and practical 
application of the facts of cold science. 
But the social order is not held together 
by bread alone. For its life and vitality 
it needs a touch of such sentiments as 
would naturally flow from the highest 
human instincts. Therefore, if industry 
is to fulfill its entire obligation to so- 
ciety, it must cultivate a sensitiveness 
to these things and begin to apply them 
with as much emphasis as it would ex- 
ercise thrift in management. It is my 
belief that a great majority of indus- 
try is awake to the facts and alive to 
these needs. It is good that this is so 
because a voluntary regard for the dig- 
nity of man is more healthful to demo- 
cracy than legislated manners. It is 
my belief that, but for the characteris- 
tically slow pace of natural evolution- 
ary forces, this desirable condition 
would have come about sooner. 

In the first place industry recognizes 
that mutually satisfactory labor rela- 
tionships are essential to industrial effi- 
ciency. Inefficient production results in 
the waste of the resources, the maxi- 
mum of which should be salvaged for 
the use of the people and for the great- 
er improvement of living standards. 
Efficiency in industry is not possible of 
accomplishment when labor relation- 
ships are not happy relationships. Men 
cannot work and executives cannot 
think straight in a belligerent atmos- 
phere. Industry realizes that it shares 
a responsibility to create jobs for those 
who need them, and that continuous un- 
employment is a detriment to economic 
peace. Industry cannot fully meet this 
obligation without the efficient exercise 


of all its facilities. To 
this end there should be 
no hampering influences. 
Every constituent element 
of the economy, including 
government, should en- 
courage the full use of all 
industrial facilities and 
the constant increase of 
available jobs. However 
hard it may try, it is prac- 
tically impossible for in- 
dustry to make any prog- 
ress in this direction if, 
for reasons of expediency, 
(Turn to page 490) 
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SHALL speak to Mr. Moore and Mr. 

Green as representing two all im- 

portant factions of American life. I 
can very briefly state the public’s case 
to both of these gentlemen: All the pub- 
lic wants is a fair deal from both of 
them. 

I know one thing is a dead cinch: If 
the investor does not get a fair return, 
he will not invest any more money, and 
when he doesn’t, both Mr. Moore’s and 
Mr. Green’s people are out on the street. 
That’s also a cinch! 

If Mr. Green’s people are not well 
paid, there isn’t going to be anything for 
either this gentleman, Mr. Moore, or 
the investor in the long run, and that 
is another cinch. 

And, if Mr. Moore, and all employers, 
do not earn a fair return, they won’t 
try to get any more of the investors’ 
money, and it is certain then that labor 
won’t get it, either. 

Well, now, what are we going to do? 
What should we do? Why, there is 
only one certain thing we must do and 
that is for all three groups to get to- 
gether willingly, tolerantly, and sit 
down, put our cards on the table, all of 
us, and get together right, for at least 
once in our lives. 

I have worked with men that Mr. 
Green represents, for forty-one years. 
I have had the customary number of 
hard knocks just as most other people 
following the line of lumbering and 
mining have had. 

Mr. Green, I will speak now for you 
and your membership for just about a 
minute, and I will say to the men in 
this audience who are mostly employers, 
that any time you will tolerantly and 
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"Briefly stated all the public 

wants from labor and industry 
is a square deal from each of 
them." 





fairly meet organized labor across a 
table with a frank offer of fair play, 
you will get fair play not only fifty per 
cent of the way, but seventy-five per 
cent of the way any time and all the 
time. And I will say to you sir, all 
that business asks or has any right to 
ask is a fair deal from both labor and 
the general public. This being true, sir, 
why for heaven’s sakes doesn’t the busi- 
ness man present his case fairly and 
understandingly to both labor and the 
public? 

We have heard a lot about Philadel- 
phia lawyers in the past. For thirty 
years I’ve been convinced that Phila- 
delphia lawyers were used to try at 
least to make out a corporation balance 
sheet since no one else could understand 
them but a lawyer from a place like 
Philadelphia. Surely, the corporation 
has not until the last few months, ever 
put out a balance sheet that either la- 
bor or the general public could under- 
stand. And yet, in five minutes, any 
corporation can put out a balance sheet 
that any seventh grade student can 
thoroughly understand and know ex- 
actly what percentage the employe re- 
ceives in ratio to what the stockholder 
representing the employer receives. 
Whenever that knowledge reaches the 
general public, which it has never un- 
derstood, ninety per cent of the class 
hatreds and misunderstanding between 
labor and management, will disappear. 

I heard William B. Haywood make 
his first I.W.W. speech more than 
thirty years ago and it had more effect 
on me than any speech I had ever heard 
before or have ever heard since. In 
the first place, Bill Haywood talked in 

(Turn to page 491) 
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The youngsters enjoy themselves. Left to right: Jeanette 
Bashor, Los Angeles; Bette Lou Howell, Escondido, 
California; Mary Wright, Glendora, California; Capt. 
K. A. Smith of $.S. Allerton; Virginia Wright, Glen- 
dora, and Edith Jones, Goldsboro, North Carolina. 
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Don Welch and W. B. St. John, Lockhaven, Pennsylvania, flew to the 
convention. 


Above: Former Governor Frank Merriam of the State of California, a 

Kiwanian, attends the convention and greets New England District Gover- 

nor Roy F. Cooke. Left: John Jewett, Chairman of the Registration Com- 

mittee, pins the badge on the first man registered, Robert R. Peebles, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio. 
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At the Credentials desk. Left to right: Judge Albert J. 

Stearns, Norway, Maine; Homer Little, Worcester, 

Massachusetts ; Thomas E. Babb, Jr., Chairman, Cre- 

dentials Committee; Joe Carr, Riverton, Massachusetts ; 

W. C. Radcliffe, Worcester, Massachusetts, all members 
of the Credentials Committee. 





Past International President George H. Ross 
and Mrs. Ross, Toronto. 


Hotel Statler maintained a special Information Bureau in the lobby. It was well patronized. Plenty 
of Texas-Oklahoma hats always in sight. 





Above: The Elections Committee. Standing in the center is Day Fezler, Oklahoma City, Vice Chair- 

man, who had charge of the counting and checking of ballots. Chairman Russell S. Perkinson, 

Petersburg, Virginia, was absent when the photograph was taken. Right: Governor Frank S. Law- 
rence, Southwest District, and his faithful dog ‘‘Nancy.’’ 
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The Making of a Better 
National Mind 


E are talking about a better 
national mind. It seems that 
we have so many things favor- 


success but we fail so many 
times in the mind that is required for 
success, and it is the mind that does so 
many things. It is the mind that must 
not be defeated. It seems to me the 
thing that we all need to work at and 
dwell upon and understand in this day 
is the making of a genuine and truly 
victorious mind. 

Fear, and prejudice, and hatreds— 
these things will not make a good na- 
tional mind. They pit us against one 
another. They prevent cooperation. 
They make it impossible for us to work 
together in the good old American cus- 
tom and the things that we have to un- 
derstand are the things that we can do 
together for the good of all, and for the 
happiness of all, 

I am not going to deliver a blue ora 
pessimistic speech because I don’t feel 
that way. I have traveled all over this 
country and I am either too healthy or 
too dumb, or something, but I am not 
pessimistic about the future. I think 
we have the greatest thing in the world, 
and the cynic will never be able to 
make a better nation. The fault-finder 
will never be able to make a better 
nation. The one who is only critical 
and can never see the good things in 
the world, will never be able to solve 
the problems. 

Today we have difficulties and prob- 
lems; we have headaches and heart- 
aches, and we have backaches and 
everything else, but I am going to say 
that in our country and in our neighbor 
country of Canada, even a depression 
in these two countries is a luxury in 
nearly every other part of the world. 

What are we finding fault with, any- 
way? We suffer more by contrast than 
we do by reality, and, if you are going 
to get your mind on the off side of a 
thing—well, I don’t believe in being an 
“idioptomist.” An “idioptomist” is a 
man who closes his eyes to all the diffi- 
culties and just makes out a case, 
whether there is a case or not. 


able to 


By DR. ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


I think the better type of fellow is 
one who sees all the difficulties, sees all 
the problems, sees all the handicaps, 
and isn’t afraid of a single one of them. 
He is the type of person who really 
wins out in the end. He is the kind of 


@ All Kiwanis Night speaker 
declares that the best type of 
citizen is one who sees all the 
difficulties and handicaps and is 
not afraid of a single one. De- 
pressions in the United States 
and Canada would be luxuries 
in nearly every other part of 
the world, he asserts. 





fellow it takes to make a football 
player. If a fellow was always afraid 
of his neck whenever he got the ball 
flipped to him, he would never get any- 
where; so, you have got to have a mind 
that goes through with the difficulties, 
and, not only that, but enjoys the diffi- 
culties as you go. 

I think that is the kind of mind that 
we have to make in this country. 

We have in our Constitution this ex- 
pression: “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” I should just like 
to put a.pin in that particular expres- 
sion tonight. It isn’t “laziness, license, 
and the delivery of happiness’’; it is 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” That is the thing that really 
makes people genuinely happy. 

You wouldn’t be interested in George 
Ade’s expression, when he spoke about 
the people “sitting on the luxurious 
piazzas of their wealthy clubs, listening 
to the hardening of their arteries.” 
That wouldn’t appeal to you. You want 
something that is more courageous, 
more genuinely challenging, more truly 
and wholesomely stirring. 

I don’t know whether there is such 
a thing as producing a situation in a 
world that is a laboratory of experi- 
ment, of absolute security. I think if 
that day comes, it will be so monoto- 
nous that it will not be interesting. 
There has to be a certain amount of 
uncertainty in the world in order to 
make the game even interesting. 

But, if you went to a football game 
and knew exactly how it was going to 
come out, you would want your money 
back. It wouldn’t be worth anything. 
If we knew Di Maggio were going to do 
just one certain thing every time he 
came to bat—it wouldn’t be interest- 
ing. Even the Good Book itself says, 
“It is the glory of God to conceal the 
thing and it is the matter of kings to 
search out the matter.”’ 

Now, if there is any dominating mind 
that thinks somewhere, somehow, there 
is a source from which all support can 
come, and that a person will not have 

(Turn to page 502) 
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vention embraces Kiwanians of 

Canada and the United States. It 
is fitting at all times that we of the 
Republic and our cousins of the great 
Dominion should meet for conference 
and fellowship, but it is especially fit- 
ting, it seems to me, that this should 
occur in the old City of Boston. Above 
all other American cities, Boston has a 
peculiar interest for the citizen of 
Canada. Here he will find whole neigh- 
borhoods that are more reminiscent of 
English scenes and English ways than 
are to be found in Ottawa, London or 
Toronto. For Boston is one of the 
oldest English cities on this continent, 
its very name being an English trans- 
plantation. He may see on the old 
State House the British coat of arms— 
the Lion and the Unicorn—undisturbed 
by all the changes they have witnessed. 
King’s Chapel, where royal governors 
once attended worship, well retains its 
status as one of the dignified structures 
of this city. He may see the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company. He 
may even meet the descendants of those 
who came hither in a little English 
ship of immortal fame—the Mayflower. 
Yonder in Cambridge is the great seat 
of learning, Harvard University, which 
began with the library of the Rev. John 
Harvard of England—and it will not be 
lost on our visitor that it is in Cam- 
bridge that this university is to be 
found. As he roams Boston or travels 
in New England, or indeed any of the 


Te international note of this con- 


old colonial states, his eyes will every- 
where apprise him of the influence of 
Wren’s architecture. The marks of our 
having been for 150 years an English 
colony are still so very distinct upon 
us that they can hardly be missed. 
Along this stretch of coast lay the 
thirteen colonies, and for 12 years 
contemporaneously with them Canada 
formed the fourteenth colony. If there 
is anywhere the Canadian Kiwanian 
should feel at home, it is in this City of 
Boston, where history forged some 
bonds between us that even history her- 
self now cannot break. 

Well, these are all agreeable things 
to s say—but, still, there was an Ameri- 
can Revolution. The name should be 
revised since we have seen the destruc- 
tive upheavals that are called revolu- 


tions nowadays. British men demanded 
their British rights of which incompe- 
tent politicians overseas had deprived 
them, and, as men of their stock always 
will in similar circumstances, they got 
that 


summarizes the 


their rights; 
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American Revolution. And for good 
measure, this North American conti- 
nent got a new nation—the nation of 
the Canadians. That is what I par- 
ticularly had in mind when I remarked 
the fitness of Canadians attending a 
convention in Boston, for if this city, 
and particularly one of its ancient 
buildings, can be called the Cradle of 
the United States, it may, without 
stretching the verities, also be called 
in some respects the Cradle of Canada. 
For here the people who built Canada 
and the people who built the United 
States lived and labored as fellow- 
countrymen for a century and a half, 
rearing the cities that still bear their 
stamp and nurturing many of the politi- 
cal, social and educational institutions 
that remain. 

I may illustrate here the unity in 
which they lived by a fragment of his- 
tory I recently became aware of: I am 
of Scottish descent, and last year it 
was my privilege to speak at the 281st 
annual dinner of the Scottish Chari- 
table Society of Boston—the two-hun- 
dred-and-eighty-first! That takes you 
back 119 years before the Revolution, 
to what our old American nursery song 
calls, “the good old colony times when 
the land was ruled by a king.” Well, 
after 119 years of fellowship in aiding 

(Turn to page 500) 
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A MESSAGE FROM 
THE SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT 


gratified that he presents the record of a significant year 

in organization growth and in worth-while achievement 
in service and leadership activities. Because of the condi- 
tion of our organization it is quite unnecessary to use the 
phrase so much used in the recent years, that “we view with 
alarm,” but rather to strongly affirm that “we point with 
pride,” 

The report records conditions that are far different than 
are regretfully presented in the annual report of many a 
business or industry. Someone has said that recent condi- 
tions have further emphasized the truth of the biblical 
statement that there is no buying or selling in heaven be- 
cause that is not the place to which business has gone. In 
any case, Kiwanis has not gone to that place. 

If an industrial organization can report sound finances, 
expansion of organization, enlarged personnel, and greater 
production, it certainly considers that the year’s operations 
have been successful. Your Secretary is happy to state 
that Kiwanis has certainly had these four characteristics 
during the past twelve months. 

Our finances continue in a thoroughly sound condition. 
Our excellent record of balancing the budget during the 
worst depression years continues even in these years which 
bring less financial problem to the organization. Our budget 
for the year was built with the same care always exercised 
and budgetary control has continued in a manner to insure 
the excellent result of operation for the fiscal year. The 
financial condition of our organization is excellent and this 
financial stability lays a firm foundation for growth, devel- 
opment and achievement, 


’ THIS eighteenth annual report of your Secretary he is 


But best of all there has been a greater production in 
Kiwanis service and leadership activities accomplished by 
our clubs. In vain would be organization expansion and 
enlarged personnel if there were not greater Kiwanis pro- 
duction. Last year on the basis of the reported activities 
on monthly reports a 12% gain in activities was reported. 
This year your Secretary is most happy to report a 17% 
increase in activities. This fact means that our increase in 
Kiwanis clubs and our enlarged personnel has been on the 
job and has accomplished a very definite increase in the 
fundamental production for which Kiwanis is organized and 
exists. 

Another index of gain in service activities and an illus- 
tration of attendant increase of interest in the fundamental 
purpose of Kiwanis lies in the greater number of achieve- 
ment reports submitted by clubs. In spite of the excellent 
increase achieved under two years of leadership by the 
former chairman of the Special Committee on Achievement 
Reports a further excellent increase in the submission of 
reports was attained for the year 1938 when 1,750 were 
filed as compared to 1,363 for 1937. This was a gain of 387 
or a percentage of increase of a little more than 28%. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Your Secretary presents for your consideration the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1. That the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of Kiwanis International be observed in a comprehensive 
and significant manner, not only at the annual Detroit birth- 
day party and during Anniversary Week, but throughout 

the year. 








Kiwanis has expanded 
its organization during 
the year. We have built ie 
seventy-two clubs, which Ss 
in the language of busi- 
ness would mean the addi- 
tion of that many branch : 
houses. This is a _ better “3 
record than even the good 7 
record of last year when 
seventy new clubs were 
built in a fifty-three-week 
period. The seventy-two } : 
clubs this year have been se yy 


completed within a fifty- > 


mare 
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Certainly the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the 
beginning of our organi- 
zation is a significant ac- 
tion that deserves excep- 
tional recognition. 
Through a proper observ- 
ance of this occasion there 
should be accomplished ex- 
ceptional education and 
inspiration throughout the 
entire membership and the 
development of a dynamic 
morale, which will lead to 
even greater achievement 








one-week period. During 
the year we advanced be- 
yond the two thousand mark in clubs, our present number 
of clubs being 2,030. 

Kiwanis has also increased its personnel. Instead of 
having to reduce our “force” by the laying off of men, as so 
many business houses and industries have had to do, we 
have enlarged our “workers” by the continued increase of 
our membership. In fact, a new peak in personnel has been 
attained, our membership standing last Friday on an oper- 
ating total of 104,790, or nearly 105,000. Our previous 
peak in membership was in the boom days on July 1, 1929, 
when it was 103,128. The low point in recent years was 
July 31, 1933, when the membership stood at 77,415. Steadily 
since January, 1934, our membership statistics each year 
have shown a net gain, until now we have attained the high- 
est point in membership in all Kiwanis history. At the 
entrance to an Arkansas city there is the interesting sign: 
“Needmore—Population 29.” That town was surely well 
named. Kiwanis welcomes more but certainly does not 
“need more” in the sense of that village. 


The Secretary and President Hatfield check over convention data. 


in service and leadership 
in the future. 

2. That in all possible ways International, district and 
club leaders seek to develop the “will to expand.” 

During the past year we have had two outstanding exam- 
ples of how, by earnest determination on the part of leaders, 
clubs can be built in communities where for many years it 
has been commonly said that any such result was impos- 
sible. In other words, we need to have greater determina- 
tion in facing the problem of building new clubs in cities 
and towns where they can be of value to the communities 
and promise general stability in the future. Not a few of 
our leaders have the misconception that the saturation 
point has been reached. This is far from true. It is be- 
lieved that more definite aims should be set. Rather than 
passively await chance developments of interest, district 
leaders should select certain communities in their territory 
where it is obvious clubs should be formed and seek to de- 
velop the necessary sponsoring interest and codperative 
labors to achieve this. There are many communities, some 
of considerable size, that are without Kiwanis clubs and 
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where by strategic and aggressive plans, with a will to build 
clubs, they can be completed not primarily for the statistical 
increase of our organization but rather for the good of those 
communities. 

3. That clubs give earnest attention to the suggestion of 
the Secretary, approved by the Board, that a “Recognition 
Day for New Citizens” be observed in their respective com- 
munities. 

To preserve our heritage and to continue those conditions 
under the democratic governments of our two countries, we 
have got to do more than simply negatively attack the 
“isms.” We must accomplish a constructive and positive 
service in the development in the minds and hearts of our 
citizens of a 
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velop a record for thinking and pass it on to the Inter- 
national Board and Council in the earnest endeavor to 
pool the earnest and best thought of all leaders so that plans 
may be developed to insure greater growth and greater pro- 
duction in service and leadership. 

5. That continued effort be given to action in line with 
the suggestion of the Secretary, approved by the Board at 
its November meeting, that we stress increase and improve- 
ment of activities under the slogan “More and Better Activi- 
ties by More Clubs and More Kiwanians in 1939.” 

Kiwanis is a service organization. It proudly uses this 
name but to merit it our leaders must do everything possible 
to make certain that our clubs share to the maximum in the 

activities for the betterment of their re- 
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as they enter 
upon their citi- 
zenship responsibilities. Something has 
been done in the past in some commu- 
nities to impress those attaining their 








citizenship by naturalization concern- in 
ing their responsibilities, and some Ki- aa 
wanis clubs have assisted in such pro- es 
grams. Little in the past, however, has ed 
been done to recognize our native-born i 








pose or pur- 

poses for 

which it is incorporated are as follows: to pro- 
mote social intercourse among its members; 
to provide for them a clubhouse; and to assem- 
ble for mutual pleasure and entertainment.” 
All recognize that this is not an adequate 
statement of the purpose of a present-day 
Kiwanis club. Our motto now is “We Build.” 








young men and young women as they 

become of age and enter upon their duties as citizens. They 
just automatically become citizens and not a thing is done 
to impress them with the significance of their citizenship. 
Even the Indians made a significant ceremony of a young 
man entering upon his tribal duties. 

Everything possible should be done to develop in the 
hearts of our members and others so far as possible the 
spirit that was in the heart of that great man Andrew Jack- 
son, who upon his return from the Presidency said, “I thank 
God that my life has been spent in a land of liberty and 
that He has given me a heart to love my country with the 
affection of a son.” When that sentiment is lodged in the 
hearts of men a constructive job is being done that will con- 
serve democracy and preserve for our countries the indi- 
vidual freedom and freedom of enterprise, press, speech and 
worship, so long enjoyed. 

4. That under the leadership of the International Board 
of Trustees there be organized at the district conventions 
what may be termed “Kiwanis clinics.” 

These should be open forums where there shall be free 
and frank discussion on all phases of Kiwanis, especially in 
regard to the potentialities of our organization and how they 
may be harnessed for still greater service and still finer 
leadership. It is suggested that the International Board 
through the Board Committee on District Convention Pro- 
gram develop instruction and suggestion to stimulate and 
guide such discussion. 

A statement was recently noticed that we have reached 
the “think-stage” in the development of our country. It 
can truly be said that Kiwanis, as it faces its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, has arrived at a “think-stage.” Especially 
International and district leaders, to say nothing of club 
leaders and even Kiwanians, should confront a challenge 
to make more certain by hard and genuine thinking that the 
best plans are laid for the future of Kiwanis. By these 
“Kiwanis clinics” at our district conventionslet us de- 


Kiwanis is recognized as a service organiza- 
tion. This challenges each and every club to 
do everything that it can to render service and achieve 
leadership which will make for the improvement of its 
community. 

Obviously this will include philanthropic endeavor. The 
day will never dawn when Kiwanis will not continue t« 
serve the under-privileged child, care for the orphan and 
widow, and do its share to feed the hungry, clothe the needy 
and furnish better homes for the ill-housed. However, to 
build a better community demands something more than 
accomplishing the needed philanthropic service of a com- 
munity. 

The challenge comes today to Kiwanis to harness its man 
power to other tasks that make for better communities. 
Conditions that continue to make a steady increase of 
under-privileged children must be ended; graft and crime 
must be removed; vexing problems must be faced, thought 
through and solved by the consecrated citizens. Kiwanis, 
therefore, is called upon to carry on an aggressive work in 
public affairs and to do all possible to stimulate the thinking 
of its members and others so that they may be intelligent in 
their action as citizens. Likewise, Kiwanis must seek to 
inspire its members and all others possible with the spirit 
of a vital militant citizenship, so much needed in these days. 

There have long been in our Constitution and in our ob- 
jectives those most significant and finely phrased words, “A 
more intelligent, aggressive and serviceable citizenship.” 
It is for Kiwanis today to make these words flesh and blood 
and without, in any sense, entering upon partisan political 
activity to carry on a most aggressive, effective citizenship 
program. 

Kiwanis clubs that are contributing to the building of 
better communities are also faced with the exceptional op- 
portunity to contribute to ways and means for the better 
use of leisure and for the advancement of the people along 
cultural lines. Obviously, some today have all too much 
(Turn to page 508) 
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@ In his convention address the speaker 
recalls the days of restricted horizons 


and with humorous philosophy urges 






said to the man who 


HE stranger 


owned the dog, “Mister, is that a 

real bloodhound?” “A _ real _ blood- 
hound? A real bloodhound! TI’ll say 
he is a real bloodhound! Oscar, go 
over there and bleed for the gentle- 
man!” 

My friend, the International Presi- 


indicates by his introduction that 
he has only to call on me, and I will 
step up here and ooze eloquence. I as- 
sure you that such is not my intention. 

Each of us has a suitease in one 
hand and a return ticket in the other, 
so I will detain you only a few minutes. 
If brevity is the soul of wit, prepare to 
find me very witty. 

I want to talk to you for just a few 
moments about grandpappy. Not my 
grandpappy, nor yet your grandpappy. 
Just grandpappy. Grandpappy was 
one of those fine old fellows with a full 
beard into which a barber once stuck 
a pair of scissors and flushed two bats 
and a flying squirrel. 

Grandpappy had a mustache as long 
as the horns on a Texas steer, and he 
used a mustache cup with a fender on 
it to keep that mustache out of his cof- 
fee. 

Grandpappy had on his parlor man- 
tel a plaster statue of Venus with a 
clock set into her stomach, and as it 
ticked it sounded as though Venus had 
hiccoughs. 

The only trip away from home grand- 


dent, 


m 
| a greater tolerance in all walks of life. 


pappy ever made was to the quarterly 
county court. He got up early and 
hitched the old gray mare to the buck- 
board, put three dozen eggs and two 
pounds of butter in the back, and drove 
the eighteen miles to the county seat. 
On his arrival, he bartered the butter 
and eggs for sugar and coffee, and then 
went over and sat down on the court- 
house steps to whittle the day away, 
meanwhile exchanging the gossip of the 
county with the dozen other grandpap- 
pies gathered there. 

Grandpappy’s horizon was limited to 
the county in which he lived. Of 
course he knew that there were other 
counties in the state, and other states 
in the country, and he had learned in 
school that there were other countries 
on the globe, but they were as vague 
to him as the aurora borealis and Ein- 
stein’s theory of relativity are to most 
of us. 

He always voted the straight ticket, 
and he drove his family to church on 
Sunday, come rain or shine. 

Grandpappy was a deep water Bap- 
tist, and he had his doubts about the 
salvation of any one who had only been 
sprinkled. Grandpappy believed in 
love, but if a Presbyterian boy had 
come courting one of his daughters, he 
probably would have run him off the 
place with a shotgun. 

Grandpappy believed that the Jews 
were God’s chosen people, and that the 
Canadians were God’s frozen people. 

Grandpappy was a one hundred per 
cent American. If one of his boys had 
married the daughter of a Polish or 
Italian immigrant family, he probably 
would have bowed his head in sorrow 
and thereafter spoken of that son in 
the past tense, as one speaks of the 
dead. 

Down in a North 


Carolina church 


yard there is engraved on a tombstone 
this epitaph: 





“Ma loved Pa. 

Pa loved wimmin. 

Ma caught Pa with one in swimmin’. 

Here lies Pa.” 

Men rarely philandered in grandpap- 
py’s day, and when they did, they were 
not forgiven. 

Grandpappy lived in the days of 
rugged individualism. He was suffi- 
cient unto himself. He had no desire 
to broaden his horizons. When one of 
his daughters married and moved two 
hundred miles away, he calmly kissed 
her goodbye forever. 

Grandpappy was a nice old fellow, 
but he was narrow and opinionated. 
Maybe he could afford to be, within his 
narrow horizons. 

But the world 
grandpappy’s day! 

Within the life span of some of us in 
this room, grandpappy’s old gray mare 
has changed into a high-powered auto- 
mobile with an easy, daily cruising 
range of five hundred miles. 

Within our life span has come the 
long distance telephone which enables 
us to talk to a friend in Europe in less 
time than it took grandpappy to hitch 
the old gray mare to the buckboard. 

Within our life span has come the 
airplane which can drop daily mail, 
death bombs or passengers’ several 
thousand miles from its home hangar. 

Within our life span has come the 
radio. Today, when the mad dogs of 
Europe bark, their voices resound 
through radios in homes in every ham- 
let in the civilized world. 

The motion picture has shown us the 
world from Bali Bali to Bangor, Maine; 
from Zamboanga to Zanesville, Ohio. 

Our legs are lengthened by wearing 
the seven league boots of modern trans- 
portation; our eyesight is lengthened by 
the motion picture; our ears are at- 
tuned to great distances by the tele- 
phone and the radio. We see, hear and 
travel to far horizons undreamed of by 
grandpappy. 

Grandpappy was as narrow as his 
horizons. Are we as wide as ours? 

Are we as broad in religious tolera- 
tion, in racial toleration, in sectional- 
ism, in internationalism, as these new 
and wider horizons we have achieved? 

(Turn to page 499) 


has changed since 
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™@ Conviction has been growing 
of late, says this authority, 
that we must accept the choice 
between building boys and 
building prisons. Presents in- 
teresting information to those 
in attendance at the opening 
business session of convention. 


HE building of boys is the most im- 

portant construction job facing the 

business men of America today. 
Where throughout the length and 
breadth of the land could one speak 
on this subject with more confidence 
than before Kiwanis International? 
Your motto for many years has been 
“We Build.” Of late the conviction 
has been growing upon us all that we 
must accept the choice between build- 
ing boys and building prisons. 

America, for three hundred years, 
has been a nation of builders. We have 
built a great industrial empire, twenty 
millions of homes and the machinery 
to feed a nation. We have built steam- 
ships and railroads and canals and huge 
dams which make the desert blossom as 
the rose. We have built cities that 
tower skyward like monuments and in 
these cities we have built much that is 
fine and noble and useful. In and 
around our great cities there are many 
quiet homes where today looks toward 
the days of tomorrow with confidence. 

But in the turbulent life of many a 
great industrial metropolis we have 
built other less promising structures. 
Millions of our fellow citizens live in 
districts which we call slums but which 
are to them the only homes they have. 
We have built a dreary world of tene- 
ments and pavements, walls and fire 
escapes, and this has become a distort- 
ed and dangerous world in which mil- 
lions of our American boys must grow 
up. Cement and pavements are hard 
soil in which to grow character and 
moral integrity. Sometimes in build- 
ing these areas we may have forgotten 
that the right sort of play should be 
the privilege of every American boy 
if he is to develop a wholesome person- 
ality. 

Former President Hoover, Chairman 
of our Board of Directors, in New York 
the other night stated, “If we can build 
manhood staunch in morals, staunch in 
sportsmanship, staunch in determina- 
tion to serve their country, we will have 
built better for America than any- 
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The Building of Boys 


thing we can do by bricks and mortar.” 
I am sure it will not be difficult to con- 
vince the members of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional that it is better to build boys 
than to mend men. 

I am happy, therefore, to speak as 
the representative of a long-established 
American character-forming activity, 
The Boys’ Clubs of America, a country- 
wide organization composed of 326 
member clubs located in 184 cities and 
enrolling close to 300,000 boys. Many 
of these clubs have never closed their 
doors during the last fifty years. It is 
a great privilege for me on this signifi- 
cant occasion, in the historic city of 
Boston, to share with you some of our 
anxieties with reference to boys. 

“Why should we be talking about 





By SANFORD BATES 


boys and not girls?” you might ask. 
Of course, we are just as much con- 
cerned about their sisters as about our 
boys themselves but records in Wash- 
ington show the unmistakable fact that 
for every female who has a record of 
crime there are 23 of the male species. 
It will be the boys who will fill our leg- 
islatures and our marts of trade. It 
is the boys who play in our streets and 
get themselves into mischief. And 
while we abate not one particle of our 
interest in girls, the business of Boys’ 
Clubs of America happens to be the 
business of boys. 

“Why should it be our business? 
you say. ‘“‘Why should Kiwanis Inter- 
national accept some of the responsi- 
bility for other people’s children?” 
The answer is simple. 


” 


We have con- 
structed the environment which has be- 
come so difficult for normal boys to sur- 
vive in and it is because of our activity 
as a community that they are now be- 
ing surrounded with so many danger- 
ous and deteriorating influences. 

A century ago the individual family 
might well have been held responsible 
for the safety and success of its own 
children, but today no mother or father 
has control over the elements which go 
to make up the average American com- 
munity. Not only have hundreds of 
thousands of American homes become 


(Turn to page 496) 
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@ Speaker at Fellowship Lunch- 
eon urges Kiwanians to greater 
mental and spiritual efforts, and 
suggests that great and very 
far-reaching results may be at- 


tained by placing patriotism 
above party, principles above 
personality, freedom over pelf. 


Holy Scriptures for this occasion. 

I had in mind the spirit of this con- 
vention, “Service is Achievement,” the 
particular setting of Boston, and then, 
again, these peculiar times in which we 
live, and you who know your Scrip- 
ture will remember that in the Book 
of Joshua, the Children of Israel had 
crossed the Jordan dryshod, preceded 
by the priests who carried the Ark of 
the Covenant in which were the stones 
upon which God’s Commandments were 
inscribed, and when they had crossed 
the Jordan and God commanded Joshua 
to take twelve stones from the riverbed 
and to build there a monument, ‘‘That 
this may be a sign among you that 
when your children ask in time to come, 
‘What mean ye by these stones?’ then 
ye shall say unto them, ‘Because the 
waters of the Jordan were cut off be- 
fore the Ark of the Covenant of Jeho- 
vah when it passed over the Jordan,’ 
and these stones shall be for a memo- 
rial unto the Children of Israel for- 
ever.” 

Now, I think it is not sacrilegious 
here in this historic city, this monu- 
mental city—with the probable excep- 
tion of Washington, more monuments 
than any city in the country and more 
shrines and more martyrs—in this 
Cradle of American Liberty, to draw 
the parallel that we, too, have the Ark 


| HAVE a text. I copied it from the 


of our Covenant in this land of 
ours, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the Constitution 
of the United States, with its Bill 
of Rights. 

We have been in recent years 
commemorating great historic 
events in our country. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
and the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy have been very active in my 
part of the country preserving these 
signs for posterity. 

We have in recent months and years 
observed the 150th anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the meet- 
ing of the first Congress and the Inau- 
guration of our First President. I 
think it is the time and the place to 
ask ourselves again, as we should ask 
ourselves often, “What mean ye by 
these stones?” 

And not only are these sacred doc- 
uments the Ark of our Covenant, but 
we do in the spirit of our forefathers 
cross our Jordan at Lexington, York- 
town, Concord and Valley Forge. 

We are developing a very high re- 
spect for Canadians in this country. 
I have noted all over this land of ours, 
even in the most remote parts, however 
provincial the people may be, they have 
never considered Canadians ‘“furrin- 
ers.” We are not only cousins under 
the skin, but, so far as I have known 
these Canadians, we are one within the 
spirit. 

I think the recent triumphant tour 
of King George VI was received with 
as much enthusiasm, if not more, on 
our side of the border and among us 
than among the Canadians, and was a 
great tribute to the relationship be- 
tween these two countries which in 
time to come, together may assume 
the responsibility of salvaging civili- 
zation, 

I really suppose that no two mon- 
archs ever met on more friendly terms 
than Franklin D. Roosevelt and King 
George. 

You know, when I was in England, 
I found English and American were 
approximately the same _ language. 
Well, if these two men couldn’t under- 
stand each other, they both speak 
French and belong to the same church, 
and I hope I won’t be misunderstood 
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Through the Eyes of the 
Crossroads Scribe 


By CLAYTON RAND 


among our Canadian friends if I go 
back to 1776 and determine here for 
a few moments, before I take up one 
of these Arks of our Covenant, what 
brought about the separation of the 
Colonies from the Mother Country. 

I know the historians tell us that it 
was taxation without representation, 
but that isn’t altogether true. Taxes 
are mentioned only twice in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and I think 
more in the manner of their imposition 
and collection the Colonists were irri- 
tated than by the burden of taxation 
itself, because the real fight was on 
“tuppence and a pound of tea.’”’ We 
drink more than that now and like it. 

But in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence the Colonies laid down cer- 
tain indictments against King George 
III. 

One of these counts in this indict- 
ment in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence is: 

“He has erected a multitude of new 
offices, and sent hither swarms of offi- 
cers to harass our people, and eat out 
of their substance.” 

I don’t know how you feel about that, 
but I w’sh somebody would count noses 
and de.ermine how many officials we 


(Turn to page 503) 
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Internation 


@ Speaking at International 
Hour observance on All Ki- 
wanis Night during Boston Con- 
vention he tells of spiritual and 
human union of two great coun- 
tries, Canada and the United 
States, leaders of democracy. 


S I crossed the border from 
A Canada on to American soil I 
wondered what would have hap- 
pened to me were I traveling in Europe, 
where the frontiers of all nations are 
frontiers of fear and hate, bristling 
with weapons of war, behind which mil- 
lions of armed men peer anxiously into 
the darkness at their neighbors, dread- 
ing sudden, horrible destruction that 
may be unloosed upon them from land 
and sky. 

What a soul-sickening thing it is to 
realize that these millions of people are 
being forced to face annihilation by the 
relentless pressure of events set in 
train by insane conceptions of national 
destiny and the rightness of might, 
which, were they victorious, would de- 
stroy the entire fabric of world free- 
dom and civilization. 

In sharpest contrast to this atmos- 
phere of terror which shrouds the 
European scene, is the happy, warm, 
and friendly accord which exists be- 
tween the two nations which share this 
vast and indeed immensely wealthy 
continent. For more than a century 
the United States and Canada have 
lived in peace, developing separate and 
distinctive forms of democracy without 
a single serious clash of interests. Not 
one cannon, or an armed man on either 
side, marks the international border. 
Their peoples pass freely across it with- 
out having to face any ordeal more 
fearsome than the few courteous ques- 
tions of immigration and customs offi- 
cers. 

Just as the present unholy situation 
in Europe is without parallel in the his- 
tory of mankind, so is this permanent 
state of peace which exists between the 
United States and Canada. 

It is all the more remarkable and in- 
spiring because the United States came 
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into being through revolt against the 
system of government to which Canada 
gives cheerful allegiance—a revolt, by 
the way, which seems to have been 
brewed at the famous ‘“‘Tea Party” held 
in the harbor of this charming and 
cultured city of Boston, in the year 
1773; and, stranger still, there is not, 
I believe, a Britisher living today who 
feels aggrieved about the victory of the 
Colonists over the forces of King 
George III. Rather do we glory in the 
unconquerable spirit of those who 
fought so valiantly for their ideals of 
freedom, and who builded a tremendous 
and powerful nation that today holds 
the balance of world power in her 
hands and courageously dares to offer 
Europe peace. 

The British Empire and the United 
States possess and share many ideals. 
They gave the world democracy, the 
aims of which are so simply and clearly 
expressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which proclaimed: 

“We hold these truths self-evident: 
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That all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
inalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.”’ 

This glowing profession of demo- 
cratic faith was reaffirmed in the ad- 
dress at Gettysburg, when the “weary 
Titan” of America’s time of hardest 
travail, Abraham Lincoln, spoke the 
simple and beautiful words that have 
echoed around the world. It was be- 
cause this deeply moving address 
touched responsive chords in the hearts 
of English people, that the statue of 
your greatest President stands today, 
facing towards the portals of West- 
minster Abbey where rest England’s 
immortal dead. And each year when 
the American nation is honoring the 
memory of this simple, lovable man, on 
the anniversary of his birth, the base 
of the bronze figure under the age-old 
plane trees at Westminster, is banked 
with flowers, tributes from both English 
and Americans to a greatness of mind 
and heart that embraced all mankind. 

In the light of these broad, historic 
conceptions of individual rights, which 
so succinctly express the aims of true 
democracy, is it to be wondered at, that 
their peoples should be the authors of 
all the great movements designed to 
better the lot of humanity? 

Kiwanis which has shed so much of 
the light of human sympathy and fel- 
lowship in the dark places of our world, 
is a case in point. It had its origin, as 
you know, in this ever-generous coun- 
try. The inspiration that gave it being 
could not have blossomed, or indeed 
would not have been permitted to blos- 
som, save in the democracies. Its pleas 
for the acknowledgment of brother- 
hood amongst men, would have been 

(Turn to page 497) 
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had a glorious time 































Left: A group of ladies enjoy ocean breezes at the Monday afternoon tea 

at Swampscott. Below: A happy group of ladies at one of the tables 

where tea and crumpets were served on the spacious New Ocean House 
lawn, 


™@ Fine program of entertainment events 
enjoyed by ladies who came to Boston for 
the convention. Teas, tours, dinners and 
dances use up hours of the days and nights. 


HE ladies were glad they came to Boston to 

accompany their husbands who were delegates 

or visiting members of clubs represented at 
the International convention. 

There were a number of events where the ladies 
accompanied their husbands and participated in 
the entertainment features that had been arranged 
by the program committee and the various con- 
vention committees. The Sunday Evening Reli- 
gious Musicale started things off. Fine music, an 
inspirational address by the speaker of the eve- 
ning, Dr. Daniel A. Poling, and friendly addresses 
of welcome by The Honorable Leverett Saltonstall, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and The Honorable Maurice J. Tobin, Mayor of 
the City of Boston. 

On Monday morning the ladies thronged to the 
Imperial Ballroom at The Statler where they 
heard a lecture on historic Boston delivered by 
Robert M. Winn. There they met the chairman 
of the Ladies Entertainment (Turn to page 492) 






Second above: Mrs. F. Trafford Taylor, 
wife of the Immediate Past International 
President, Mrs. Fred. C. W. Parker, wife of the International Secretary, 
and Mrs. Horace W. McDavid, hostess for International President H. G. 
Hatfield, snapped on the veranda of the New Ocean House, Swampscott. 
Directly above: A group on the lawn of the New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott. Left: A section of the receiving line for the Monday afternoon 
reception and tea. Left to right: Mrs. Fred. C. W. Parker, Chicago; 
Mrs. Bennett O. Knudson, Albert Lea, Minnesota; Mrs. J. J. Smith, 
Regina, Saskatchewan; Mrs. F. Trafford Taylor, St. Boniface, Manitoba; 
Mrs. Horace W. McDavid, Decatur, Illinois; Mrs. Marie Murray, Chair- 
man, Ladies’ Entertainment Committee, Boston. 
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INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 
FOR 1939-1940 
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President, BENNETT O. KNUDSON, Albert Lea, Minnesota 
Immediate Past President, H. G. HATFIELD, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Vice President, CHARLES S. DoNLeEy, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Vice President, RoBerT J. PRITTIE, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Treasurer, W. EUGENE WoLcott, M.D., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Secretary, FRED. C. W. PARKER, Chicago, Illinois. 


Trustees elected at the Boston Convention 


Trustees who will serve the second of the two-year term 
to serve for two years 


to which they were elected at San Francisco last year 


BEN DEAN, Grand Rapids, Michigan FREDERICK M. BARNES, Jersey City, New Jersey 
CHARLES B. HOLMAN, D.D.S., West End, St. Louis, Mo. JAMES P. GALLAGHER, Newton, Massachusetts 
FRED G. McALISTER, London, Ontario FRANKLIN C. HAVEN, Brooklyn, New York 
DONALD B. RIckE, Oakland, California DaAvip W. HENDERSON, M.D., Salt Lake City, Utah 
MarkK A. SMITH, Thomaston, Georgia R. GEORGE McCulisH, Vancouver, British Columbia 
DANIEL S. WENTWORTH, Chicago, Illinois E. B. STAHLMAN, JR., Nashville, Tennessee 





THE INTERNATIONAL BOARD 


First row, left to right: Treasurer W. Eugene Wolcott, M.D.; Immediate Past Presidenc H. G. Hatfield; Vice President Charles S. Donley; Pres- 
ident Bennett O. Knudson; Vice President Robert J. Prittie; and Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker. 
Second row, left to right: Trustees Frederick M. Barnes; James P. Gallagher; R. George McCuish; David W. Henderson, M.D.; E. B. Stahlman, Je.3 
and Franklin C. Haven. 
Third row, left to right: Trustees Donald B. Rice; Fred G. ances. Mark ao Smith; Charles B. Holman, D.D.S.; Ben Dean; and Daniel S. 
entworth. 
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There never was a moment at Boston 
that was dull. Music filled in the time 
between addresses and reports and 
nearly four hundred persons, musically 


trained, contributed to the pleasures of 
the meeting 
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Winners at the Boston Convention 


In the Club and District Achievement Reports and in the Club and District Attendance Contests, awards were based on 


records for the calendar year 1938. 


Attendance Contest the Gold Division consists of clubs of 
from 31 to 50 members; White, clubs of 30 members or less. 


101 


In the Club Achievement Reports, the Club Attendance Contest and the Convention 
members or 
In the District Achievement Reports and the District Attend- 


more; Silver from 51 to 100 members; Blue, 


ance Contest the Gold Division includes districts whose average membership of clubs is 46 or more; Silver, an average 
membership of 41 to 45; Blue, an average membership of 36 to 40; and White, an average membership of 35 or less. 





Fred Stambach, 
President, Engle- 
Pacific-Northwest 
Wash. 


Club Achievement Awards. 
President, Montreal, Que.; Lawrence C. Smith, 
wood, Chicago, Ill.; J. N. Emerson, Governor, 


District, for Monroe and Raymond, 


Left to right: W. 










Governor G. Curtis Clark, 
Texas-Oklahoma District, 
holding District Achieve- 
ment trophy, Blue Divi- 
sion. 
Photographs of Governor Reginald V. Harris, Ontario-Quebec- 
Maritime District, with the District Achievement trophy, Gold 
Division, and Governor C. Paul White, Illinois-Eastern Iowa Dis- 
trict, with the District Achievement trophy, White Division, were 
not available. 


Governor J. N. Emerson, 

Pacific- Northwest District, 

holding District Achieve- 

ment trophy, Silver Divi 
sion. 





ir 


Club Attendance Awards. 


Left to right: W. Ovla Allen, President, 

Amarillo, Texas; Carson B. Hubbard, Huntington Park, California ; 

Alfred E. Drew, Lieutenant Governor, Wilmington, California ; 

Howard L. Essman, Ferndale, Michigan; Harry A. Sewell, Glen- 
dale, California (for Tujunga, California). 


DISTRICT 





District Attendance Awards. Left to right: Nelse S. Knudsen, 

Governor, Michigan District; J. N. Emerson, Governor, Pacific- 

Northwest District; G. Curtis Clark, Governor, Texas-Oklahoma 
District; J}. Theodore Jackson, Governor, Alabama District. 





Convention Attendance Awards. Left to right: Gilbert H. Isen- 

berg, President, Corpus Christi, Texas; A. E. Shepperd, President, 

San Jose, California; Harry A. Lane, San Gabriel, California; Dr. 
P. F. Haskell, Artesia, California. 


Division 


Gold 


Silver ... 


Blue ...... 


White .... 


Division 
Gold .... 
Silver 
Blue . 
White .... 


Division 
Gold .... 


Silver .... 


White .... 


Division 
Gold ..... 
Silver . 

Blue .... 


White .... 


..Montreal, Quebec 


.Pacifie-Northwest . 


..Texas-Okiahoma 


_Pacific-Northwest 


CLUB ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS 


Honorable Mention 
....---....-Wancouver, Washington; Ama- 
rillo, Texas 


Winne rs 


_Englewood, Chicago, IIl....West Toronto, Ontario; Holly- 


wood, Calif. 


Monroe, Washington.........Kenmore, New York; 
burg, Illinois 


Harris- 


Raymond, Washington.....Jackson, Tennessee; Tulia, Tex. 


DISTRICT ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS 


Winners Honorable 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime..Michigan 


Mention 


meee. California-Nevada 
..Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 


Illinois-Eastern Iowa ........ Louisiana-Mississippi-West Ten- 


nessee 


CLUB ATTENDANCE CONTEST 


Honorable Mention 
...Glendale, California; Evansville, 
Indiana 
Huntington Park, Calif.....Beverly Hills, California; North- 
west Detroit, Michigan 
Wilmington, Calif..............Eustis, Florida; 
California 
Weslaco, Texas and South Bend, 
Washington, tied; Campbell, 
California 


Winners 
Amarillo, Texas.. 


San Gabriel, 


Cordell, Okla. 
Ferndale, Mich. }Tied........ 
Tujunga, Calif. | 


DISTRICT ATTENDANCE CONTEST 


Honorable Mention 
....Montana; Capital 


Winners 
Michigan 
-_New York; Pennsylvania 
California-Nevada; West Vir- 
ginia 


Texas-Oklahoma 


Alabama .... ..Florida; Kentucky-Tennessee 


CONVENTION ATTENDANCE CONTEST 


This contest is based on the number of registered members and guests mul- 


Division 


Gold 


Silver .. 


White 


tiplied by the round-trip. 
Winners 
..Corpus Christi, Texas 


San Jose, California 


.San Gabriel, California 


Artesia, California 


The above awards were announced by the chairmen of the Interna- 


tional 


committees: Achievement Reports, W. D. Cotton, Rayville, 


Louisiana; Attendance Contest, C. Wilford Wilson, D. D. S., Northwest 
Detroit, Michigan; and Convention Attendance, Franklin C. Haven, 


Brooklyn, New York. 
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The Resolutions Committee in session. Left to 
right: Walter P. Zeller, Montreal, Quebec; Fred 
G. McAlister, London, Ontario; Norton J. Wil- 
liams, Neenah, Wisconsin; Douglas J. Scott, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Charles E. Millikan, Chairman, Los Angeles, 
California; Elan R. Sweney, Spokane, Washing- 
ton; Maple T. Harl, Denver, Colorado (leaning 
forward) ; and Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Charles H. Moureau, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
active member of the committee, was not present 
when picture was taken. 


Resolutions Adopted at 
Boston Convention 


Conservation of Natural Resources 

Whereas, the public welfare, includ- 
ing the stability and prosperity of com- 
munities in the United States and 
Canada, and employing industries, re- 
quires the restoration and conservation 
of forests, soils, waters and other vitally 
related natural resources, be it 


RESOLVED, that Kiwanis International 
in Twenty-third Annual Convention as- 
sembled, again recognizes that the con- 
servation of natural resources is a 
problem of serious national importance, 
demanding the constructive attention of 
citizens and government, and therefore 
recommends earnestly that all clubs and 
districts of Kiwanis shall initiate such 
conservation projects as are particu- 
larly applicable to their respective com- 
munities, and that Kiwanis Interna- 
tional shall give leadership and support 
to such local, state and federal policies 
of conservation, including encourage- 
ment to private industry, as will ensure 
that such natural resources shall be 
permanently available for wise and 
beneficial use. 


Objectionable Literature 

Whereas, among the objectives of 
Kiwanis International, Service to Youth 
is outstanding; and 

Whereas, filthy literature and ob- 
scene pictorials have become so accessi- 
ble to the youth of our countries as to 
create an actual menace, not only to 
their morals but even to their health, 
with a steady increase in crimes of per- 
version; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, by Kiwanis International 
in convention assembled, that we pledge 
our support and influence to a program 
to prevent, if possible, the dissemin- 
ation of such salacious literature 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


Kiwanis Objects 


Whereas, the 
“We Build,” and 

Whereas, it is increasingly recognized 
that the foundations upon which the 
independence and stability of our demo- 
cratic institutions are built are the 
initiative, the integrity, and the free- 
dom of the individual, be it 

RESOLVED, that Kiwanis International 
in convention here in Boston assembled 
reaffirms its acceptance of and alle- 
giance to those inspiring objects of Ki- 
wanis: 

“To give primacy to the human and 
spiritual rather than to the material 
values of life.” 

“To encourage the daily living of the 
Golden Rule in all human relation- 
ships.” 

“To codperate in creating and main- 
taining that sound public opinion and 
high idealism which make possible the 
increase of righteousness, justice, patri- 
otism, and good will.” 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
leaders throughout Kiwanis be encour- 
aged and urged to dedicate themselves 
to an open enunciation of and a more 
aggressive, practical, day-to-day appli- 
cation of these objects. 


motto of Kiwanis is 


Whereas, aliens are present in our 
respective countries on the basis of a 
privilege extended to visitors, and 

Whereas, attempts made by such 
visitors to undermine our institutions 
and forms of government are an abuse 
of such privilege and an affront to the 
hospitality so extended, and 

Whereas, our countries are faced 
with grave danger from the insidious 
propaganda and activities of aliens who 
seek to undermine our governments, 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that Kiwanis International 


in convention assembled favors the pas- 
sage of laws which will: 

(1) Effectually eliminate from our 
nations all aliens found to be engaged 
actively or by membership in foreign 
organizations in the advocacy of meas- 
ures tending to the substitution of other 
forms of government than that adhered 
to by the American and Canadian peo- 
ples; 

(2) Compel all organizations having 
as one of their objects or objectives the 
advocating of fundamental changes in 
our respective forms of government by 
force or violence and all such organiza- 
tions originating beyond the territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States and 
Canada, which, as such, or through 
their individual members receive moneys 
from any source whatsoever for the 
use of such organizations, to file sworn 
statements which shall set forth the 
names of their officers, directors, and 
the objectives of such organizations and 
also the amounts of all contributions 
and the names from whom such con- 
tributions have been received. 

Be It FURTHER RESOLVED, that all 
persons who are associated with or 
members of such organizations as are 
herein above referred to should be de- 
ported. 


Unionization of Relief Recipients 

Whereas, it appears that many per- 
sons receiving financial relief from gov- 
ernments are contributing portions 
thereof as dues or assessments to unions 
or organized groups of such relief recip- 
ients, now therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that we favor the enact- 
ment of laws making it unlawful for 
any person receiving money for relief 
to pay any part thereof as dues or as- 
sessments to any organization or union 
of such relief recipients and likewise 

(Turn to page 495) 
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My Personal Page 


MY GROUND 


mean television at a thousand dollars for a set wh-ch I 

can’t afford, but television at maybe ten dollars down 
and a couple of dollars a week that I can afford. 

I’ll tell you why I could afford that. I love my home. 
I mean I love to sit in my favorite chair on my porch and 
admire the coconuts on the trees, the stalks of bananas 
growing in the patio, the hibiscus blooming on the hedge. 
I love every coconut and banana and hibiscus. But I can’t 
do much sitting and admiring. Why? Because I always 
have to be going some place to see something! 

I have to go see a football game. I have to go see a box- 
ing match. I have to go sce a water show, or an outboard 
motor race, or a golf match, or a movie star who is making a 
personal appearance, or maybe it is a state senator or even 
a visiting potentate. Maybe it is a race horse. 

There are so many things I just have to go see, that I 
can’t stay in my home and enjoy it. But all this will be 
changed when I get my television set. I can see world 
events happening as I sit in my favorite chair and keep 
an eye.on my sausage tree. Oh, happy day! 

It isn’t the surface of my yard alone in which I take 
Did you ever plug a watermelon? Of course you 
have. You remember that the plug is largest on the sur- 
face of the melon. From this triangle on the surface it nar- 
rows down to a sharp point in the depth of the red ripe 


| WISH they would hurry up with television. I don’t 


pride. 


center. 
I like to think of the ground on which my house is built 


as I think of the plug out of that watermelon. The earth 
is round, so it is largest at the surface. My lot extends only 
to the center, as do all other pieces of ground on the sur- 
face of the earth. 

As my lot goes down to its needle point sharpness in the 
center of the earth, of course it grows smaller, but every- 
thing in that plug from here to the center of the earth is 
mine! 

When you pull the plug out of the watermelon, you find 
white beneath the green, then red beneath the white, with 
here and there a black seed or a white one. If I could pull 
my plug out of the earth, I might find all sorts of strange 
and interesting things in it. I like to imagine that some- 
where down there under my property, and belonging to 
me, is a great mother lode of gold. I like to feel that if I 
could pull my plug of earth, there would be diamonds and 
underground lakes and all manner of prehistoric marvels 
in it. 

It’s fun to think of all the things I may own down there 
in my small plug which reaches from here to the center of 
the earth. 

But that is only the beginning. Remember that my plug 
of earth begins in the center and grows larger and larger 
until it reaches the surface. But it does not stop there. I 
own everything which is above my plug of earth, as well as 
everything beneath it. 

There is this difference. As it goes down, it grows stead- 
ily smaller until it is only a pin point at the center. But 
starting with a square on the surface which is only one 
hundred and twenty feet on each side, it gets bigger and 
bigger as it goes up. The slanting side of my plug of earth 
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gives me a million square miles of sky! 

Way up there in the heavens I have constellations, planets 
and stars. Some of them may be inhabited. I may even 
own a star which has a whole race of people on it, every one 
of them mine. They are over my property and I own them. 

Then there is that big moon we had a week or two ago. 
Almost half of the night it belonged to me. It was in the 
part of heaven I own in fee simple. The Big Dipper, the 
traffic cop Orion, the Archer and the Ram have all been 
mine at times because I have sat on my veranda at night 
and locked right up there at them and realized that they 
were on my part of heaven. 

In the day time I like to look up there and see the big 
white billowy clouds which belong to me. They are great 
balls of fluff that little children would like to roll and tum- 
ble in, or lie down and go to sleep on. They are beautiful 
with their background of blue. Don’t forget that they are 
mine. They are on my property. They are floating around 
over me in my part of heaven. 

Then way up there beyond those clouds, beyond those 
planets, beyond those fixed stars, there is God. No one 
can ever persuade me out of my childish belief in God way 
up in His heaven. God is very real to me. He is as real 
as the trees in my yard. 

I believe in a loving, understanding, forgiving Father- 
God, and in a whole lot of angels. I believe everything I 
was taught about heaven when I was a little fellow. I have 
held fast to these beliefs because I know they are good. 

So, if I own the clouds, if I own the moon and the planets, 
and if I own those fixed stars which are a thousand light 
years away, just think for a minute how much of heaven I 
own for myself because I own a small piece of ground here 
on earth. 

As I sit and think about my part of heaven, no one can 
convince me that God is not looking down that ever nar- 
rowing square chute of my property and keepirg a kindly 
eye on me. I firmly believe that He is with me and for me 
in all my proper undertakings, and sad and disappointed 
in me when I do not live up to my opportunities and His 
expectations. 

There is something fine and civilizing in owning a bit of 
God’s footstool, even if it is only a little square measuring 
one hundred and twenty feet on each side. 

My dreams of the wealth which may be under it belong- 
ing to me, my pride in the surface of it on which I have 
built my home and planted my yard with trees and flowers, 
and around which my little daughter plays and out of 
which my wife picks gay flowers for her hair, and my 
pleasure in all the clouds and planets and the bit of heav- 
en I own up above it, all add up to pretty near the summit 
of human happiness. 

I know I am a better citizen, a better husband, a better 
father and a better Christian because I am fortunate enough 
to own my own home. 

It is a mighty good earth we live on, and while I own a 
mighty little plug of it, it is a mighty nice plug and I love 
it and every wind that blows over it. 

I wish they would hurry up with television so that I 
could stay home and enjoy it. 
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The Conquest of the Pole 







“It was a race against time, weather, water and 
death.”’ 





™ Remember the Cook-Peary controversy 
over the North Pole discovery? The author 
of this interesting citizenship article pre- 
sents some facts and recalls some experi- 
ences that will command respect and admir- 
ation for one who fought an uphill battle. 


N September 6, 1909, a black- 
€) ened, thick-hulled little ship 

named the Roosevelt steamed 
proudly into Indian Harbor, Labrador, 
from the north. On board was Robert 
E. Peary, who seven times previously 
had tried in vain to reach the North 
Pole. Now, from the little town’s wire- 
less station, he sent this revealing mes- 
sage to his wife: “I have made good at 
last.” Then to the press he sent five 
simple words that he felt would electri- 
fy the world: “Pole reached, Roosevelt 
safe, Peary.” 

Proceeding south, the Roosevelt an- 
chored in Battle Harbor, and there a 
chartered ship, its decks almost awash 
with newspaper reporters, came along- 
side. Peary felt gratified—until the 
reporters shouted for his comments on 
“the big row!” 

“Row? What row?” asked Peary, 
disconcerted. 

Why, between him and Cook. Didn’t 
he know that Dr. Frederick A. Cook 
had reached the North Pole first, in 
April of 1908, and had announced it 
just five days before Peary sent his 
message from Indian Harbor? Two 
men reaching a goal that had been 
sought for three centuries and announc- 
ing it almost simultaneously—why, it 
was the biggest story of the decade! 

Peary was incredulous. The pole 
was in the center of the ice-jammed 
Polar Sea, 400 miles from nearest land, 
and eskimos who had been with Dr. 


By JO CHAMBERLIN 


Cook on his arctic “hunting trip” had 
assured Peary that they had never 
been out of sight of land. Peary told 
the reporters his own story without 
flourish. 

He and his men had left New York 
in the Roosevelt on a blistering July 
day in 1908. At Cape York he began 
picking up the eskimo helpers he had 
learned to know intimately during his 
years in the north. “You are like the 
sun,” they said. “You always come 
back.” They were glad to help him 
again. They piled aboard with their 
wives, children, skin tents, sledges and 
dogs. 

Peary was 52 years old at the time. 
Twenty years he had devoted to seek- 
ing the pole—ever since that sunny 
afternoon in Washington, D.C., when 
he had chanced to pick up a volume on 
arctic exploration and the spell of the 
north had seized him. Thereafter he 
had endured untold hardships and re- 
peated defeats. He had sacrificed to 
his quest a promising career in the 
engineering corps of the Navy. But 
even his heartbreaking 1906 expedition, 
from which he and his men had barely 
returned alive after getting within 174 - 
miles of the pole, the sudden death of 
his principal financial backer, and the 
flat failure of his last book had not 
swerved him from his purpose. He was 
determined to reach his goal this time 
or die trying. It was his last chance. 

Foot by foot the Roosevelt worked its 
way from Baffin Bay into the narrow 
channels between Greenland and Elles- 
mere Land, almost to the Polar Sea 
itself. There they spent the winter, the 
Roosevelt locked in the ice. 

Meanwhile the eskimos built sledges 
and hunted for extra food—musk-ox, 
caribou, polar bear and seal. Matt 
Henson, the husky Negro who had been 
on Peary’s expeditions for many years, 
built sledges of a type which Peary had 
perfected. The eskimo women sewed 
fur clothes, which Peary had found 
warmer and more durable than any 
civilized man’s garments. The white 
men toughened themselves for the job 
ahead in temperatures as low as 60 
degrees below zero. 

Since the pole was presumed to be in 
the center of the ice-jammed Polar 
Sea, the problem was one of dashing 
from Cape Columbia to the pole and 
back again—about 1000 miles round 

(Turn to page 510) 
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AN EPITAPH 


E HAD been diligent in his business. He had made a 

competence and had retired. His health was never 
particularly good, and he was on a rigid diet most of the 
time. But his cheerfulness belied his 
actual condition. 

His chief love was his yard and his 
garden. He had growing in it many 
rare and beautiful plants and flowers. 
His chief joy was making cuttings and 
sprouting seeds of these to give to peo- 
ple. He was not selfish with the beau- 
ful things which grew under his gen- 
tle hands. 

He did not seem to want to have the most beautiful yard 
in town. His aim seemed to be to have all the yards in 
town as beautiful as his. So he tended his little seedlings 
and cuttings with patient care, and gave them gladly wher- 
ever they would be appreciated. 

There was no finer sight in that town than watching him 
wandering through his yard, pruning here, tying up a 
stray branch there, and turning a bit of sod or leaf mould 
at another place. 

Then God called him home. When one of his neighbors 
heard of his death, she wrote his epitaph in the few words 
she involuntarily said, with tears in her eyes: 





“My garden will always remember him.” 


He had shared his beautiful bounty generously. The 
words she said should be engraved on his tombstone, for 
they told the story of his love of nature and his generosity 
to others. 

Yes, when the allamandas bloom, when the Ceriman cher- 
ries ripen, when the poinsettias flaunt their scarlet flowers 
in the warm air, her garden will remember him, and so 
will she. 

How wonderful to live forever in the beautiful things he 
helped to grow. 

a 
He who plants a tree, plants eternity. 
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DISTRICT CONVENTIONS 


HERE are important Kiwanis events just ahead of us. 

This is the season of District Conventions. 

Today a man can buy a nice car for six hundred dollars 
and a good airplane for twice that 
much. District conventions are almost 
entirely automobile traveled these days, 
just as they will be airplane traveled a 
dozen years from now when we all be- 
gin pushing the clouds around instead 
of the telephone poles. 

Because most Kiwanians who attend 
District Conventions are driving their 
own cars, and because the distance to 
be driven is a big factor in attendance, it is important that 
every District Convention, in the selection of its next con- 
vention city, take into consideration its location, 
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Of course there are splendid towns in the extreme corners 
of the various districts, and it is only natural that these 
towns will want to entertain the District Convention, but 
the idea behind a District Convention is that it do the 
greatest amount of Kiwanis good to the greatest number of 
Kiwanians, and the attendance is always better in an ap- 
proximately central location than it is in a town remote 
from the center of population. 

Year after year, our District Conventions are growing 
larger in their attendance and more elaborate in their pro- 
grams. It is important that this lurge attendance be fostered 
in every possible way, and the accessibility of the town by 
automobile is one of the important factors in selecting a con- 
vention city. 

a 7 
The narrower the mind, the broader the statement. 
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PHYSICAL HANDICAPS 


T THE close of a large high school last June, the princi- 

pal made the statement that in nine cases out of ten, 

the most successful pupils were the ones in the best physi- 
cal condition. 

There are several small physical de- a. 
fects which careless parents do not 
notice in their children which, once cor- 
rected, make the child a better student. 
In addition, it is insurance against pos- 
sible greater trouble. 

These cases are, of course, most fre- 
quent among under-privileged children. 
Poverty, or the indifference of parents 
of such children often makes them the victims of gross 
neglect. 

Here is work for Kiwanis. The Under-privileged Child 
Committee, possibly working with the Vocational Guidance 
Committee, will get hearty codperation from school authori- 
ties if they start a movement to study the eyesight, hearing 
and dental equipment of the school children of the town. 

Aurists will test the hearing of the children, and dentists 
will inspect the teeth of these children if asked to do so by 
the Kiwanis Club, and with the consent of the school authori- 
ties. 

Oculists or optometrists will donate their services to ex- 
amine the eyes of the children if they are approached in 
such a way that it can be done ethically. 

Many minor defects can be corrected by glasses, by ex- 
tractions or fillings, and by medical treatment of the ears. 
Neglected, these defects may develop into serious conditions 
which may handicap the child not only for its school career, 
but for life. 

These health inspections are fine Kiwanis work, and 
should be made wherever possible before the beginning of 
the next school term. A better average scholarship rating 
for the entire school will result from it. 
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It begins to look like world peace will have to wait 
for the next world. 
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BUILD A HOME 


Back in the days of our forebears on this continent, a man 
cleared a piece of ground for his one-room cabin, and 
with a broad ax hewed with his own hands the trees he 
hauled to build it. 

His wife helped him mix the mud and 
clay with which the cracks were chinked 
to keep out the cold winds of winter and 
the heat of summer. Every lean-to or 
addition to that cabin meant sacrifice 
and back-breaking work for the pair 
who lived in it. Small wonder they loved 
it and fought off Indians and wolves to 
keep it intact. 

A man loves that which he plans and creates, and has 
little appreciation of something which was created for him. 

The modern couple living in a small apartment has small 
love for the cubicle they call home. They had nothing to do 
with the planning or construction of it, and have no re- 
sponsibility in maintaining it beyond paying a nominal sum 
per month to the landlord. 

This lack of love of home makes people less interested in 
the community in which they live. They have a feeling of 
temporariness in both home and job. 

The couple which carefully selects a lot and plans and 
builds a home has a love for that home which puts their 
roots deep in the ground of the town and makes them the 
best possible type of citizens. As they watch their house 
grow through the stages of excavation, foundation and con- 
struction, there is built into it a part of their lives, a part of 
their ambition and enthusiasm. They will always be loath 
to leave it. 

Such people are a town’s best citizens. They are inter- 
ested in holding their jobs; they are interested in the wel- 
fare of the town. They are more civic-minded because of 
that home. 

A Kiwanis club can do no better work for its town than 
to encourage by precept and example the building of homes. 
“A little house with roses peeping in and babies peeping 
out”—the man and woman who own such a home are tops 
in citizenship! 
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“The man who idly sits and thinks, 
May sow a nobler crop than corn, 
For thoughts are seeds of future deeds, 
And when God thought—the world was born!” 
—Harry Romaine. 
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NEW OFFICERS 


\A EMBERS of the Congress of the United States are 
working toward the end that all postmasters be select- 
ed by civil service examination, and be appointed for life 
during good behavior. 

Thus goes one of the last relics of the saat 
old spoils system which decreed “turn co’ / 
the rascals out!” each time one party 
or individual was elected to public office. 

It cannot be said, however, that this 
change is due to a desire to reform. The 
member of Congress who selected the 
new postmaster found it a sorry job 
indeed. Out of twenty candidates he 
would select and appoint one man. That man would be 
his friend if and when he came up for reélection, but the 
nineteen disappointed candidates and all their friends 
would be his enemies from the moment the rival candidate 
was appointed. 

This is written just previous to the International Conven- 
tion in Boston. Kiwanis has no such situation as that de- 
scribed above, of course. But it is true that three times as 
many men are put forward for service in the various offices 
of Kiwanis as there are places to be filled. 

It is extremely doubtful if any unworthy man was ever 
offered for an International office in Kiwanis. Every one 
of the candidates is offered for service by his friends, and 
these friends believe in him and in his ability and will- 
ingness to serve our organization. 
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It is obvious that every candidate cannot be elected. There 
are fewer offices than there are candidates for office, and 
some must be defeated. The fact that a man is not elected 
to office is no reflection on him, on his Kiwanis enthusiasm 
or on the friends who put his name forward. 

But the great Kiwanis enthusiasm with which some of the 
candidates are pushed by their friends is likely to cause a 
proportionate disappointment when they fail to be elected. 
Thus far we have had no case of men being disgruntled 
through their disappointment, but it seems well to remind 
the friends of the candidates who failed of election not to 
let the disappointment dampen their Kiwanis enthusiasm. 

In the rush and hurly burly of a big convention such as 
that in Boston, there is little time to weigh carefully the 
Kiwanis qualities of every candidate. Any one of a hun- 
dred factors may elect or defeat a candidate. But every 
one of those candidates is a Kiwanian of known ability who 
is anxious to do his best for Kiwanis, so it behooves the de- 
feated men to be as philosophical in defeat as the elected 
man should be humble in his success. 


a J 


Selling a house you have built and lived in a long 

time is much like marrying off a daughter. You 

wanted to sell the house, and of course you wanted 

the daughter to marry, but in both cases there are 

tugs at the heart strings. The sentimental loss is 
always there. 


ss 
THE FUTURE 


THE nicest thing about soothsayers, card readers, crystal 

gazers, palmists, clairvoyants and others who claim to be 
able to pull aside the veil which fitfully flaps twixt time and 
eternity, is that none of them knows 
what he is talking about. 

Any actual knowledge of what is go- 
ing to happen tomorrow or any other 
of the long row of tomorrows which 
stretch down the years to come, would 
be bought at a very high price. 

Life’s biggest adventure, its never 
failing interest, comes from not know- 
ing what is around the next bend in the 
road. Army engineers build military roads with curves in 
them because soldiers balk at marching down a bee line road 
on which they can see ahead of them clear out of sight. On 
a road with curves, there is the eternal and continuous inter- 
est in what will come into view around the next bend of the 
road, and they march happily along to see what they will see. 

The morning newspaper prints the news of yesterday, 
which is both interesting and unobjectionable, but imagine 
how much pleasure it would take out of life were it possible 
for the morning newspaper to print the news of today before 
it happens! 

Continued interest in the novel we read depends upon our 
interest in how it is going to end. There are a dozen situa- 
tions in every man’s life which he is trying to work out. He 
watches with keen interest the development or the temporary 
defeat of his plans. If he knew in advance what was going 
to happen, life would lose all of its zest. 


Life is a voyage of discovery. It is interesting because 
we never know if our ship is coming safely into port, or is 
doomed to be wrecked on financial or emotional reefs. To 
know either would take all the excitement out of the trip. 


Let us rejoice that the soothsayers and future peerers are 
a lot of fakirs preying on our small change, and giving us 
half an hour’s amusement for our money. It is small won- 
der they burned witches when they believed in them! 





“ 


Eggs are currency in Armenia. Imagine trying to 
get a package of cigarettes out of a slot machine 
with them. 
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It’s nice to be welcomed home by your folks. 


Mrs. Knudson, Mrs. Bennett O. Knudson and the International President. 


Se 
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Photo courtesy Albert Lea Tribune 


From left to right: Miss Jane Knudson, lovely 19-year-old daughter, Mrs. William A. Irvin, mother of 
i An enthusiastic crowd carrying a banner with the words ‘“‘Home Town Boy 


Makes Good,” greeted the presidential party upon arrival in Albert Lea. 


“Home Town Boy Makes Good” 


HADES of O. O. McIntyre, “Home 
Town Boy Makes Good.” None 
*# other than Bennett O. Knudson, 
better known to his local associates as 


left-handed Norwegian” golf 
bridge addict, and a 
fisherman of sorts. In Kiwanis circles 
we also have called him “International 
Ben” and now that the Horatio Alger 
story has come true, he is_ really 
International President Ben. 

We, the eighty-four members of his 
club, in this small southern Minnesota 


“The 


player, contract 


town, who have played around with 
him, are not altogether surprised that 
Ben has reached the pinnacle of Ki- 


wanis, because, in spite of many and 
varied other interests, Ben has been a 
Kiwanian since 1922 when he helped to 
build and assumed the first presidency 
of the Albert Lea Kiwanis club. 

To Kiwanians at large Ben may ap- 
pear the learned attorney that he is, 
but to his friends here he is looked 
upon as a tough opponent in golf, which 
he shoots from the left side, and an 
even tougher opponent in contract at 
which he excels. Maybe it’s his an- 
cestry and maybe it’s the Minnesota 
climate, but he has more endurance 
than four ordinary men. We have seen 
him work all day, play cards until 
morning hours, and then appear just 
as bright and shining at his desk at the 
usual time the next morning. Must be 
the Viking blood. 


By H. CARROLL DAY 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Albert Lea, Minnesota 


In the midst of his recreation and 
community activities he conducts a law 
practice that would keep two lawyers 
busy. We happen to know that this 
practice keeps growing and that Ben 
finds time to take good care of it. It is 
his and his clients’ good fortune that 
he thinks and acts rapidly with re- 
sultant accomplishment. 

Even though we expect his new offi- 
cial capacity to take him afield most of 
this year, we know that he will neglect 
neither his law, his golf, nor his bridge. 
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The First Lady of Kiwanis, Mrs. Bennett O. 
Knudson. 


Yes, we’re mighty proud of Ben. 

Ben was born in Fillmore County, 
Minnesota, not far from Albert Lea, 
May 29, 1890. Few know, because he 
does not advertise it, that he has the 
degree of Doctor of Jurisprudence as 
well as a Ph. B. from the University 
of Chicago. He has been very active 
in Masonry and is a Past Commander 
of the Knights Templar of Minnesota. 
An Episcopalian, he has been a vestry- 
man of the church for twenty-three 
years. 

To Harriett Knudson, his most gra- 
cious wife, should go great credit. A 
charming and hospitable hostess, Har- 
riett has made the Knudson home the 
mecca for their many friends. Jane, 
nineteen-year-old daughter and only 
child, with the charm of her mother, 
recently graduated at Lindenwood Col- 
lege, St. Charles, Missouri, and will 
finish her college work in the East. 

So this is President Ben from the 
home-town angle. We welcomed him 
back from the convention with a band, 
and much to his embarrassment pa- 
raded him through the town. Rotary 
joined with Kiwanis in tendering him a 
reception, and in addition presented 
him with an honorary membership in 
Rotary. 

But President Ben has brought much 
more honor to Albert Lea than we pos- 
sibly can accord him. 
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District Dinners at 
Boston 


MONG the very delightful and in- 
teresting events of a Kiwanis 


International Convention is the 
district dinner, attended by Kiwanians 
and members of their families who are 
in the convention city. 

The photograph of the New York 
District dinner is typical. It shows a 
portion of the group of New York Ki- 
wanians and their wives gathered for 
two hours of pleasure and inspiration. 

In many cases districts merge for 
their dinners, either through custom or 
because of a desire to more greatly en- 
joy the benefits of inter-district re!a- 
tionship. At all events all of the Ki- 
wanians and their wives from one dis- 
trict get together for once at least dur- 
ing the convention—at the District Din- 
ner. The men very frequently have 
breakfast meetings, caucuses and what 
not—but for the men and women there 
is just this one time for district fellow- 
ship, the dinner. 

District dinners are held each year 
on Tuesday night, the hours being from 
6:30 to 8:30. Arrangements are made 
in advance by district representatives 
for the dinner. A local committee aided 
by the convention office assists in the 
selection of the dinner location. All 
arrangements are finally okehed by the 
district representative, location, menu, 
price of dinner and other details. 

The chairman of the International 
Committee on Music makes the assign- 





The district dinner at convention time is always a fine opportunity for Kiwanians to enjoy the fellowshi 


ture of the New York District dinner, with district leaders at the speakers’ table. 
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ments of entertainment talent and 
board representatives to visit the din- 
ners are assigned by the International 
President. Brief inspirational addresses, 
a fine array of musical talent and a 
nicely arranged menu combine to make 
these dinners events to be recalled pleas- 
antly as important featurcs of the con- 
vention. 

Shortly after the dinners are ended 
comes the Reception to the Interna- 
tional President followed by dancing. 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 


AS’ LOSERS in an inter-club attend- 
ance contest with the Kiwanis 
Club of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, the 
Kiwanis Club of Sault Ste. Marie, On- 
tario, sponsored a dinner at Gros Cap, 
a summer resort, where dinner was 
served Kiwanians from both sides of 
the river. Program Committee Chair- 
man Clarence Moore provided a splen- 
did program with the high light an ail- 
dress on “The Magna Charta” by Dr. 
A. D. Roberts, former member of Par- 
liament for Sault Ste. Marie. 
Members of the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Montreal, St. Lawrence, Granby and 
Saranac Lake, New York, joined in a 
fellowship cruise on the St. Lawrence 
River to celebrate All Kiwanis Night. 
The party, which sailed on the Steamer 
Quebec, was headed by Vice President 
J. G. Harrison of the Montreal club in 
the absence of President Fred Stam- 
bach of Montreal, who was attending 


It is typical of the 








the Boston Convention, as was Presi- 
dent Romuald Bourque of the St. 
Lawrence club. 

At a brief meeting held on board, 
H. McEvoy, second vice _ president, 
Montreal, read the fellowship message 
of International President H. G. Hat- 
field, simultaneously with its actual 
delivery in Boston. 

F. Morrisette, second vice president, 
St. Lawrence, and Paul Laplante, sec- 
ond vice president, Granby, were also 
at the head table. Following the meet- 
ing dancing took place and supper was 
served. 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


HE Kiwanis Club of Houston, Texas, 

paid a return visit to the Kiwanis 
Club of Huntsville, Texas, recently, 
when 17 members of the Houston club 
chartered a bus to make the 50-mile 
trip. 

Members of the Houston club mak- 
ing the trip included: President Ray- 
mond Elledge; J. W. Mason, Jr., chair- 
man of the club’s Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations, who was chairman of 
the day; Claude M. Shaw, Arthur Le- 
fevre, Jr; John B. McFarrin; DeWitt 
Krahl; W. W. Plowden; A. P. Todd; 
Jud Mortimer Lewis; J. F. Smith; Vice 
President Marion Brock; George L. 
Noble; Harry D. Payne; Jules de la 
Moriniere; Walter P. Moore and L. H. 
Williams. 

Mrs. Raymond Moore accompanied 
the club as soloist and gave several 
song numbers. 





) of their fellow district members. Here’s a pic- 
inners held by the other 28 districts in Kiwanis. 
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Charter night at Blytheville, Arkansas. Left to right: President Earl Allen, Sikeston, Missouri, Chair- 


man of Program Committee, Blytheville, A. F. 


Dietrich, International Trustee Charles B. Holman, 


Secretary-Treasurer L. S. Benish, Vice President G. D. Pollock, Jr., President C. M. Buck, of the 

Blytheville club, Toastmaster Evan W. Carroll, Memphis, Tennessee, Lieutenant Governor Lonnie 

Standley, Sikeston, District Treasurer George W. Kirk, President Fred Micklish, Jonesboro, Arkansas, 
Secretary B. L. McMullin, Sikeston, Chairman of House Committee, Blytheville, Jessee Stitt. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


BOUT 170 Kiwanians and their 

ladies assembled in the air-condi- 
tioned ballroom of the DeSoto Hotel in 
St. Louis on the evening of June 6 to 
celebrate the charter presentation to the 
new club at Webster Groves. There 
was a large delegation from Southwest, 
the sponsoring club, and nearly all of 
the other twelve clubs of the St. Louis 
area were represented. 

Lieutenant Governor Donald Dubail 
served as toastmaster in a most effec- 
tive manner. The dinner started 
promptly at the hour announced and the 
entire program was run on schedule. 

Following the introduction of special 
guests, including the presidents of the 
other service clubs and the Webster 
Groves Chamber of Commerce, the 
toastmaster introduced Mayor Edward 
Chapman, who extended a very hearty 
welcome to the new club. The response 
was given by International Trustee 
Charles B. Holman. 

The charter to the new club was pre- 
sented by District Governor Harold G. 
Ingham and was accepted by President 
John A. Arnold of Webster Groves. 

Up to that point the program was 


proceeding ahead of schedule. The 
“Special Talk on Kiwanis” which ap- 
peared next on the printed program 
proved to be a surprise. Earl Edging- 
ton, the first president of the Southwest 
club, responded on this item, advising 
that he had learned that one of the 
ladies of the Kansas City, Missouri, 
club was in St. Louis and in the hotel 
at the time, so he was yielding his place 
on the program to “Mrs. Higgin- 
botham.” “Her” dissertation on the 
work of the Kansas City ladies in co- 
operation with their husband members 
was most enlightening and entertain- 
ing. “Mrs. Higginbotham” responded 
to the prolonged applause by rendering 
a vocal solo in a beautiful soprano voice. 

Then followed the acknowledgment of 
telegrams from International President 
Hatfield, International Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker, Lieutenant Governor 
Wayne Jewel, former Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Wm. H. Bryan and officers of the 
Anthony, Highland, Russell and Wichi- 
ta, Kansas clubs; Bloomfield, Hannibal, 
Jefferson City, Kansas City, North St. 
Louis and Palmyra, Missouri, clubs. 
Also acknowledgment of letters from 
Lieutenant Governor Lonnie M. Stand- 
ley and from the Paris, Poplar Bluff 
and Montgomery City clubs. 
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The gifts to the “baby” club included 
a large United States flag, complete 
with standard, pole, trimmings and em- 
blem, presented by the Downtown St. 
Louis club; a large club banner and 
standard presented by the Southwest 
club; a large Canadian flag and the 
best quality gong and gavel presented 
by the other clubs of the St. Louis area. 
The presentation was ably and cleverly 
handled by Howard J. Hopkins, presi- 
dent of the Southwest club, and the gifts 
were accepted on behalf of the Webster 
Groves club by its vice president, 
Howard Latta. 

The principal address was delivered 
by Supt. John L. Bracken of the Clay- 
ton public schools, one of the most elo- 
quent speakers among Missouri educa- 
tors. Although there is no Kiwanis 
club in his community, Mr. Bracken 
showed an intimate acquaintance with 
the objects and objectives of Kiwanis 
International. His address was an in- 
spiration, not only to the officers and 
members of the new club but to every- 
one in attendance. 

A report on this meeting would not 
be complete without some special men- 
tion of the splendid work of Edwin 
Myers in leading the group singing. 
This represented a definite contribution 
both at the opening and closing of the 
program. 

The charter night committee of the 
host club—David J. Tompkins, Lowell 
Barker, Frank Scott, William Creamer 
and James Bushea—as well as the com- 
mittee of the Southwest club, under the 
chairmanship of Earl N. Edgington, are 
to be congratulated on arranging such 
a splendid dinner and an outstanding 
program for this occasion. 

The officers and directors of the 
Webster Groves club are: President, 
John <A. Arnold; Vice President, 
Howard A. Latta; Secretary-Treasurer, 
James Bushea; Directors, Lowell Bark- 
er, John C. Gross, E. Kay Jackson, Dr. 
Bruce Kenamore, Frank Scott, R. E. 
Siemens and D. J. Tompkins. 

Outstanding in every respect was the 
charter night presentation meeting of 
the newly organized club at Blytheville, 








A gala affair was the charter night party at Webster Groves, Missouri. 


Seated at the head table were International Trustee Charles B. Holman, District 


Governor Harold G. Ingham and many other district and club leaders. 
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Arkansas, held on Monday evening, 
June 12, at the Hotel Noble. 

Evan W. Carroll, Memphis, Tennes- 
see, member of the International Com- 
mittee on Business Standards, acted as 
toastmaster, upon special invitation of 
the charter night committees. 

After a song-fest led by District 
Treasurer George W. Kirk, Sikeston, 
the program got under way with seven 
addresses of welcome. Making these 
addresses were: Marion Williams, 
Mayor of Blytheville; Harry W. Haines, 
President, Chamber of Commerce; 
James L. Guard, President, Rotary 
Club; William J. Pollard, President, 
Lions Club; Miss Marie Harnish, Presi- 
dent, Business and Professional Wom- 
an’s Club; Ed Rice, Commander, Amer- 
ican Legion; and Rev. George W. Pat- 
terson, President, Ministerial Alliance. 

The response was made by George 
D. Pollock, Jr., Vice-President of the 
Blytheville club. 

After the introduction of visiting 
delegations, which included representa- 
tives from Memphis and Dyersburg, 
Tennessee; Jonesboro, Paragould, Hel- 
ena-W. Helena and Batesville, Arkan- 
sas; Charleston, Poplar Bluff, St. Louis, 
Bloomfield and Dexter, Missouri, the 
charter presentation was made by Dr. 
Charles B. Holman, St. Louis, Interna- 
tional Trustee. In presenting the char- 
ter, Dr. Holman impressed upon the 
new club that while enduring friend- 
ships and delightful social intercourse 
such as that evidenced on this occasion 
were regular experiences in Kiwanis 
life, they were but by-products that 
flowed naturally from association in 
worth-while service. He urged the new 
club to make its impress on the civic 
and ethical life of Blytheville. In ac- 
cepting the charter Churchill M. Buck, 
president of the new club, pledged gen- 
uine loyalty to Kiwanis ideals and 
principles, on the part of the Blytheville 
Kiwanians. 

Evidence of good will and Kiwanis 
coéperation were expressed by neigh- 
boring clubs in the presentation of gifts 
through Lieutenant Governor Lonnie M. 
Standley. The Sikeston, Missouri, club, 
sponsors of the Blytheville club, pre- 
sented a large silk American Flag. The 
Poplar Bluff, Dexter and Bloomfield 
clubs contributed a large silk Canadian 
Flag. Memphis, Tennessee, Kiwanians 
presented the official gong and gavel, 
while the Dyersburg, Tennessee, club 
gave a wall plaque bearing the emblem 
of Kiwanis International. Road signs 
were given by the Jonesboro, Para- 
gould and Helena-W. Helena clubs. A 
“wheel of fortune” was contributed by 
the Charleston club. All of these much 
appreciated gifts were accepted for the 
new club by Secretary-Treasurer L. S. 
Benish. 

Special musical numbers were fur- 
nished by the Jonesboro, Memphis and 
Sikeston clubs. 

Members of the local committee on 
arrangements were: A. F. Dietrich, 
General chairman; J. Graham Sudbury, 
publicity; Jessee F. Stitt, house; 
Matthew A. Curry, program printing; 
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The Kiwanis Club of Narrows, Virginia, sponsored an inter-club meetin hich | 
division was represented—as well as Bluefield and Princeton-Athens, West Virginia. 





at which every club in the 
The meeting 


was held at Mountain Lake Hotel, Virginia, and there were 300 Kiwanians and ladies in attendance. 
Seated left to right: Mrs. Turner; President L. E. Turner of the Narrows club; Lieutenant Governor 
W. S. Jordan of Radford and J. L. Dillow, chairman of the host club’s Program Committee. 


and L. S. “Bene” Benish, attendance. 

Officers of the Blytheville club are: 
President, C. M. Buck; Vice-President, 
George D. Pollock, Jr.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, L. S. Benish. 

Directors are: Louis Applebaum, A. 
F. Dietrich, Matthew A. Curry, Jessee 
F. Stitt, J. W. Meyer, J. Graham Sud- 
bury and J. F. Terrell. 


CAPITAL 


HE new Kiwanis Club of Salisbury, 

Maryland, received its charter at an 
impressive ceremony held at the Wico- 
mico Hotel. The charter presentation 
was made by District Governor Miles 
S. Reifsnyder of Westminster and 
President Harry L. Harcum accepted it 
on behalf of the new club. 

A bell and gavel were presented by 
the sponsoring Seaford, Delaware, 
club, the presentation being made by 
Vice President Steffany Van Lear. 
Other presentations made were: An 
American flag presented by President 
Melvin Hopkins and accepted by J. 


Lynn Mann of the Dover club; a Cana- 
dian flag by the Georgetown club, pre- 
sented by President Harold Hatfield 
and accepted by Paul H. Wade; an 
outside banner from the Milford club, 
presented by Vice President Joseph 
Mach and accepted by Leon S. Blum; 
an inside banner from the Rehoboth 
club, presented by President Clayton 
Melson and accepted by Glen Cowles; 
and a secretary’s book presented by 
President Edwin Layton on behalf of 
the Bridgeville club and accepted by 
Charles J. Potts. Closing remarks were 
made by Lieutenant Governor Harry 
B. King of Dover, who served as toast- 
master. Song leaders were Russell 
Snyder, Seaford and Raymond Wim- 
brow, Salisbury. 

The officers and directors of the Sal- 
isbury club are: President—Harry L. 
Harcum; Vice President—Carroll E. 
Bounds; Secretary—S. Lee Englar; 
Treasurer—R. Hall Grier, Jr; Direc- 
tors—Albert B. Boulden, Stephen Cas- 
sic, W. L. Howard, W. Newton Jack- 
son, Clisby M. Jennelle, Albert M. 
Stagg and W. Briley Wright. 


SALISBURY | 
MARYLAND } 








Photo courtesy of John R. Byers 


Principals in the charter presentation ceremony of the Kiwanis Club of Salisbury, Maryland, were the 
above as Left to right—President Robert J. Rubenstein, Seaford, Delaware, the sponsoring 


club; President Harry L. 


Harcum, Salisbury; District Governor Miles S. Reifsnyder, Westminster, 


Maryland; and Lieutenant Governor Harry B. King, Dover, Delaware. 
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were ft to right, 





ternational Trustee Franklin C. 





atepy in the ee oe of charter to the new Irvington-on-Hudson, New York, Kiwanis club 
¢ 


Haven, Lieutenant Governor William H. Evans, 


Mayor William A. Murphy, President J. Russell Pearce and Vice President Charles W. Tighe of the 
Irvington-on-Hudson club, President Richard E. Yaeger of the Elmsford club, and District Secretary- 
Treasurer Timothy W. Tinsley. 


The charter night committee of the 
Salisbury club was made up of R. R. 
Jefferson, general chairman; Elmer 
Ruark, A. B. Boulden, Eugene M. Mes- 
sick and §. Lee Englar. 

The Seaford Charter Night Commit- 
tee consisted of Larry Manogue, gen- 
eral chairman; Charles Dawson, A. C. 
Dunn, Van Leer Stephany and Edward 
Higgins. 


NEW YORK 


HE Kiwanis Club of Riverhead re- 

ceived its charter at an appropriate 
dinner dance held at the Hotel Henry 
Perkins in Riverhead, where represen- 
tatives from all of the clubs in Division 
IX with one exception gathered to do 
honor to this new club. 

District Secretary Timothy W. Tins- 
ley presided as toastmaster. Following 
dinner a gong and gavel, the gift of 
the Kiwanis Club of Patchogue, the 
sponsoring club, was presented by 
President Edward E. Cornell of that 


club and accepted by Timothy G. Grif- 
fing, first vice president of Riverhead. 
The club banner, a gift of Division IX, 
was presented by Lieutenant Governor 





At left: The Kiwanis Club of Johnson City, New York, received its charter at a fine inter-club meeting. 

Past District Governor —— QO. Salmon; President Marcus J. Winfield of the new club; Lieutenant Governo 
Hanley. At right: 1? ag ting in the charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Riverhead, New 

ub, Patchogue; President Fred_J. 

Haven, Brooklyn ; and District Secretary-Treasurer ‘Timothy W. Tins- 


Frank J. Riedel; and District Governor Henry B. 


York, were: Left to right—President Edward E. Cornell of the sponsoring c 
ant Governor Charles E. Vaillant, Heapstead; International Trustee Franklin C. 


Joshua Stout, 


Charles Vaillant and accepted by Cecil 
C. Fudge, second vice president of the 
new club. An American flag, the gift 
of the district, was presented by Past 
President Paul Wohlson of the Rock- 
ville Centre club and was accepted by 
Director Henry M. Zaleski. 

The address of the evening was made 
by International Trustee Franklin C. 
Haven, following which he presented 
the charter to President Fred J. Alex- 
ander. During the evening musical 
numbers were presented by William 
Metsger. The program was followed 
by dancing. 

The officers and directors of the Riv- 
erhead club are: President—Fred J. 
Alexander; First Vice President—Tim- 
othy G. Griffing; Second Vice Presi- 
dent—Cecil C. Fudge; Secretary— 
Alfred M. Demarest; Treasurer—Vin- 
cent A. Doroska; Directors—Stanley 
P. Jones, Jacob Harding, Walter F. 
Luce, Henry M. Zaleski, George G. 
Soyars, Conrad B. Van Alen and J. 
Furman Neefus. 

The Charter Night Committee con- 
sisted of Jacob Harding, chairman, 
Philip Lipetz, Thomas 
Fitzgerald and Henry Zaleski. 
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Two hundred and fifty Kiwanians 
and ladies were present at the charter 
night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 
Johnson City, which was sponsored 
jointly by the Kiwanis Clubs of Endi- 
cott and Binghamton. 

District Governor Henry B. Hanley 
presented the charter to President Mar- 
cus J. Winfield and Immediate Past 
District Governor Stephen O. Salmon 
was master of ceremonies. 

The address of welcome was given by 
Kiwanian Benjamin W. Ash, mayor of 
Johnson City. 

The following gifts were presented 
the new club: A gong and gavel by 
President E. Raymond Lee, Endicott, 
accepted by First Vice President 
Joseph P. Hester; a Canadian flag by 
President Charles H. Maricle, Bingham- 
ton, accepted by Second Vice President 
Charles R. Stowe; a Kiwanis banner by 
Lieutenant Governor Edward J. Par- 
ish, Oneonta, accepted by William H. 
Pritchard; an American flag by Dis- 
trict Secretary-Treasurer Timothy W. 
Tinsley, Brooklyn, accepted by John 
W. Slack. 

The officers and directors of the 
Johnson City club follow: President— 
Marcus J. Winfield; First Vice Presi- 
de seph P. Hester; Second Vice 
President—Charles R. Stowe; Secre- 
tary—Harold M. Rawlins; Treasurer— 
J. Frank Holmes; Directore--William 
L. Lewis, Niles E. Hagstrom, Elmer A. 
Hine, Harry S. Morgan, Francis C. 
Palmer, Floyd R. Belknap and Frank J. 
Donnelly. 

The Charter Night Committee of the 
Johnson City club was made up of 
Chairman Joseph P. Hester, Guy H. 
Beam, Harry S. Morgan, Raymond J. 
Meaker and Ralph L. Moshier. 

The Endicott Charter Night Commit- 
tee consisted of Chairman Fred H. 
Baxter, E. Raymond Lee, Stephen O. 
Salmon, Harold S. Whitney and Wil- 
liam Muir. 

Binghamton’s Charter Night Com- 
mittee consisted of Chairman James H. 
Robinson, Wayne O. Detweiler, Lee 
Derrick, D. Stanley Evans and Floyd H. 
Pease. 
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Taking =. in " were: Left to right—Immediate 
t Edward J. Parish; Lieutenant Governor 


Alexander of the Riverhead club; Lieuten- 
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At the South Buffalo, New York, charter party. Top row left to right: Second Vice President Her- 
bert E. Wells and First Vice President Fred H. Loehr, South Buffalo. 








Lower row left to right: Treas- 


urer Leon H. Nelson, South Buffalo, Past President Robert B. Bielby, Buffalo, Past President Herbert 
W. Allen, Kenmore, President Kenneth O. Irvin, Kenmore, President W. H. Peters, Jr., South Buf- 


falo, District Governor Henr 
Riebling, Buffalo, Secretary d 
President Harry 


The New York District passed an 
important milestone on June 14 when 
its charter was presented to the Ki- 
wanis Club of Irvington-on-Hudson. For 
three years a steady climb has been in 
progress toward a fifty per cent increase 
in the number of clubs in the district 
and that level was reached at Irvington, 
now the one hundred and fifth club on 
the roster. 

The charter night celebration was 
conducted at the Briar Hills Country 
Club in Briarcliff Manor, upwards of 
one hundred and fifty men and women 
participating. Delegations were pres- 
ent from twelve of the neighboring 
clubs. 

This new club was sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Elmsford, itself a new 
club and the welcome to the community 
was expressed by Mayor William A. 
Murphy, a director of the Irvington 
club. Two additional members were in- 
troduced and addressed by former Lieu- 
tenant Governor Thomas G. O’Brien of 
the New York City club. 

During the dinner, vocal 
were rendered by Mrs. Marie 


selections 
Miller 





é 


The Kiwanis Club of Seymour, Wisconsin, was recentl 

were visiting Kiwanians and ladies representing the K Oce : 

Apesaeis on the program were District Governor 
tee Ha 


Falls, Marinette, and Appleton, Wisconsin. 
George M. Hetherington, Lieutenant Governor 





B. Hanley, Lieutenant Governor Kenneth W. Glines, President Carl A. 
ohn A. Lowrey, South Buffalo, Past President Paul J. Kohler and Past 
C. McCormack, Buffalo. 


and by Joseph White of the Bronx club. 
As is the custom in the New 
York District, the 
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White Plains, and received by Rev. 
Otis R. Rice, and the gong and gavel, 
the gift of the Elmsford club, were 
handed by President Richard Yaeger 
of that club to Vice President Charles 
W. Tighe of Irvington. 

The club charter was given by Inter- 
national Trustee Franklin C. Haven to 
President J. Russell Pearce of Irving- 
ton. 

Lieutenant Governor William H. 
Evans presided as master of ceremonies 
and after the splendid dinner, dancing 
followed. 

The officers and directors of the Irv- 
ington-on-Hudson club are: President, 
J. R. Pearce; First Vice President, R. 
E. Townsend; Second Vice President, 
Charles W. Tighe; Secretary, Alfred G. 
Hainfeld; Treasurer, E. J. Lewis; Di- 
rectors, Wm. A. Pateman, Clyde M. 
Northrop, Lloyd B. Gilmour, J. Van- 
Winkle, Louis E. Stanke, Walter C. 
McBride and William A. Murphy. 





American colors 
were presented by 
District Secre- 
tary Timothy W. 


Tinsley as_ the 
gift of the dis- 
trict and were 
accepted on_ be- 
half of the Irv- 
ington club’ by 
Rev. Lloyd B. 


Gilmour; the club 
banner, the gift 
of Division I, was 
presented by 
President H. Fred 
Stoekel of Yonk- *-< 1 _ 


ers and received 





a 





by Secretary Al- 
fred G. Hainfeld 
of Irvington; the 
Canadian colors 
were presented by 
Norman F. Wal- 
den, Secretary of 


in the meeting. 


two educated horses. 
Michael Hunt of Buhl. 





; host at_an inter-club meeting at which there 
iwanis Clubs of Green Bay, Oconto, Oconto 
President 


wkins and C. A. Starkweather. 


E, F. Boyden of the Seymour club served as toastmaster. 


A fine inter-club meeting was held at Buhl, Idaho, with the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Twin Falls, Filer and Buhl participating. 
Special guests of honor were District Governor George H. 
Lowe and Mrs. Lowe of Ogden, and Lieutenant Governor Guy A. Poulsen 
and Mrs. Poulsen of Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
entertainment was an indoor exhibition by Mr. and Mrs. Lillibridge and their 
The program was under the direction of Kiwanian 
1 L Shown above with Mr. and Mrs. 
President F. A. Kallusky of the Buhl club, second from left, and District 
Governor Lowe, second from right. 


Three hundred persons took part 
The outstanding feature of the 


Lillibridge are 


OHIO 


DIVISION III clubs held their ninth 

annual Jamboree at the beautiful 
Kenwood Country club, Cincinnati, on 
June 7 with nearly 400 persons, in- 
cluding the ladies, enjoying this de- 
lightful activity. Golf and swimming 
occupied the time of the guests until 
dinner, after which there was dancing. 

District Governor Floyd Pfaff and 
Mrs. Pfaff of Marietta were introduced 
by Immediate Past President C. Tru- 
man Landberg of the Cincinnati club, 
as well as District Secretary Pete Land 
of Akron. It was a speechless dinner 
and the party adjourned to the spacious 
porch overlooking the _ illuminated 
swimming pool and golf course for 
dancing. 

Members from the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Cincinnati, Cheviot, Westwood, Hamil- 
ton, Harrison, Lebanon, Madisonville, 
Middletown, Milford, Norwood, Ox- 
ford, Ripley and Lockland made up a 
large portion of the party. Middle- 
town won the club golf trophy. 
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George C. Schiele, president of the 
Cincinnati club, was general chairman 
of the Executive Committee, which 
consisted of C. Truman Landberg, Rus- 
sel Riddle and Past District Governor 
Z. M. Walter. Other committee work- 
ers included Matt Rosenstiel, E. Wil- 
liam Oesper, Henry W. Naegele, Philip 
Stegemeyer, Walter F. Klaiber, J. J. 
Caldwell, Harry W. Lewis, George 
Whitecamp, Gustav May, Louis J. Fern 
and Alvin Richard Plough. The Ladies’ 


Committee consisted of Mesdames 
Walter, Sperow, Myers, Ries and 
Schiele. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


T ITS annual fish fry the Kiwanis 
Club of Monte Vista was host to 
more than 260 Kiwanians and ladies 
from Alamosa, Denver, Pueblo, Trini- 
dad, Colorado Springs, Saguache and 


Center. The banquet was held at the 
state armory. 

District Governor Howard W. Pa- 
tience was the principal speaker. He 


talked on “Kiwanis Service,” stressing 
the ideals of Americanism, faith, fear- 
lessness and sacrifice. 

President Percy Shepherd of the 
Monte Vista club presided. Carl A. 
Brumfield, also of the host club, was 
the song leader. He was assisted by 
Dick Phelps of Trinidad. George E. 
Saunders of Denver, Secretary of State, 
gave a brief talk. 

Among the guests of honor intro- 
duced were Marcus D. L. Stephens of 
Trinidad, former International Trustee 
Harry D. MacDonald, Colorado Springs, 
and Immediate Past District Governor 
Maple T. Harl, Denver. 

Presidents of the various clubs at- 
tending were also introduced by the 
toastmaster. George B. Boutwell of 
Monte Vista, “father of the fish fry,” 
was introduced and was given a vote 


of thanks for carrying on his idea 
which has become a tradition of his 
club. Each year more Kiwanians from 


clubs in all parts of the state partici- 
pate in the fish fry. 

Following the dinner and program 
the evening was spent in dancing. 


NEW ENGLAND 


HE charter night meeting of the Ki- 

wanis Club of Shelburne Falls, Mas- 
sachusetts, was held on June 12 with a 
total of 231 Kiwanians in attendance. 
District Governor Roy F. Cooke made 
the charter presentation with President 
Guy W. Downer accepting the charter 
on behalf of his club. 

President Howard J. Cadwell of 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, the sponsor- 
ing club, calied the gathering to order, 
after which the invocation was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Harold S. Hannum 
of the new club. Group singing be- 
tween courses was led by Al White of 
the Springfield club, with William Jeffs 
of Greenfield as piano accompanist. 
International Trustee James P. Gal- 
lagher of Newton was the principal 
speaker 
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A bell and gavel were 
presented by Leslie Foss 
on behalf of the sponsor- 
ing club, with the accept- 
ance by Vice President 
Henry A. Suprenaut. An 
American flag was pre- 
sented by President War- 
ren E. Hill of Northamp- 
ton, a Canadian flag by 
President Howard P. 
Kling of Westfield and a 
Kiwanis banner was pre- 
sented by President J. 
Frank Tucker of Spring- 
field, these gifts being ac- 
cepted by Vice President 
Harry P. Shaw of Shel- 
burne Falls. A secretary’s 
manual was presented by 
District Secretary Russell 
L. Norton of Framingham, 
with acceptance by Secre- 
tary Gilbert N. Graves of 
the new club. Club badges 
were presented by Presi- 
dents Ambrose K. Rich- 
ards of Chicopee and John 
P. Kennedy of Holyoke 








and road signs were pre- 
sented by Presidents John 
J. Egan of the North 
Adams club and Albert V. 
Hanson of the Pittsfield 
club. Secretary Walter O. 
Loomis of Shelburne Falls 
accepted these gifts. 

Springfield, Westfield, Northamp- 
ton, Greenfield, Orange, Chicopee, 
Shelburne Falls, North Adams, Worces- 
ter, Pittsfield, Westboro, Whitinsville, 
Boston and Holyoke, Massachusetts; 
Providence, Rhode Island; and Chicago, 
Illinois, were represented. 

Officers and directors are: Presi- 
dent—Guy W. Downer; First Vice 
President—Henry A. Suprenaut; Sec- 
ond Vice President—Harry P. Shaw; 
Treasurer—Walter O. Loomis; Secre- 
tary—Gilbert N. Graves; Directors— 
Thomas W. Watkins, Elmer S. Hallett, 
Herbert P. Ware, G. Gilbert Henry, 
Phillip R. Joyce, Edward C. Goodell 
and Eugene W. Benjamin. 


Butte. 
District 





At the Bloomington-El Paso-LeRoy-Farmer City inter-club meeting. 
ant Governor P. C. Somerville, ‘‘Cope’’ Callen, President O. M. Thompson, LeRoy. 
i 3. Gordon, El Paso; Wm. 


to right: Presidents Herb Fitz, Pontiac; R. E. 


On his recent trip to Butte, Montana, International President H. 
G. Hatfield had a tour through one of the many copper mines in 
In the picture, left to right, are: Paul Needham, Butte; 
Governor i 
Governor Mark Farris, Helena; International President Hatfield; 
and President Walter Arnold, Butte. 
is the cage in which the five men descended to the 2800 foot level. 
President Hatfield was guest of honor at an inter-club meetin7z 


LeClaire E. Flint, Livingston; Past District 


Directly back of the group 


held that evening. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


RECENT affair of interest was 
the inter-club meeting held at 


Bloomington, Illinois, on July 11, at 
which the Kiwanis clubs of El Paso, 
Farmer City, LeRoy and Bloomington 
were joint hosts, having given up their 
regular meetings for that week. Large 
delegations were also present from the 
Pontiac and Clinton clubs. Other clubs 
represented were Streator, Hillsboro 
and Champaign, a total of 145 Kiwa- 
nians being present. 

“Cope,” who was introduced by Lieu- 
tenant Governor P. C. Somerville, gave 
the men a message of inspiration. 





Back row, left to right: Lieuten- 
Front row, left 
T. Beadles, Bloomington; 


Harlow Stensel, Farmer City, and Art Miller, Clinton. 
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Labor Relations—A Symposium 


From the Standpoint 
of the Employe 


(From .page 460) 


American Federation of Labor, which 
I have the honor to represent, is essen- 
tially democratic and irrevocably com- 
mitted to the preservation of our demo- 
cratic form of government and our 
free, democratic institutions. This fact 
is easily understood because working 
people accept as a priceless heritage 
the principles of freedom, freedom of 
the press, freedom of speech, freedom 
of assemblage and freedom in the 
exercise of the right to worship in 
accordance with the dictates of con- 
science. Dictators in totalitarian coun- 
tries recognize the devotion of trade 
unions to the principles of democracy. 
This recognition is quickly transformed 
into action. The workers’ organizations 
are the first to be wiped out by dicta- 
torial decrees. This happened in Ger- 
many, Italy and Russia. The funds and 
properties of these trade unions were 
seized, the headquarters were taken 
over and the leaders were sent to death 
or to concentration camps by order of 
the government. Free, independent 
trade unions were declared to be ille- 
gal organizations. As substitutes for 
the free, democratic unions destroyed, 
wiped out, annihilated by government 
decrees, government-controlled and gov- 
ernment-administered and government- 
protected units and regiments of 
workers were established. In that 
development the workers were forced 
to behold the substitution of autocracy 
for democracy and the rule of a dicta- 
tor for democratic government. 

Totalitarian countries are strikeless 
nations. There the right to strike 
against injustice is denied the workers. 
In that respect they are no longer free 
to exercise their economic strength for 
the redress of wrongs or for the pur- 
pose of forcing a demand for higher 
wages and improved conditions of em- 
ployment. Freedom gone, hopes crushed 
and ambition destroyed—such is the 
unhappy state of workers where autoc- 
racy is substituted for democracy in 
government. 

We, in free America, sometimes pro- 
test either silently or openly, against 
strikes and the great public inconven- 
ience resulting therefrom. When faced 
with such situations it is well to bear 
in mind that strikes and democracy go 
hand in hand. It is better that work- 
ing men and women shall be free, free 
to give or withhold their labor at will, 
than it would be to abolish strikes and 
surrender freedom, liberty and democ- 
racy in exchange for autocratic control 
and the totalitarian state. We want 
democracy but in wanting it we must 
be willing to accept the freedom of ac- 
tion which goes with it. 

The preservation of the free exercise 
of the right to strike imposes an obliga- 
tion upon working men and women to 


act wisely and to guard against abuses. 
Every effort possible ought to be put 
forth to avoid industrial strife and 
conflict. The differences which arise 
between employers and employes ought 
to be settled in the conference room in 
an atmosphere of good will and mutual 
understanding whenever possible. The 
interest and convenience of the public 
should equal other considerations. If 
honesty, integrity and frankness char- 
acterized the attitude of employers and 
employes toward each other in wage 
negotiations and in their relations in 
industry costly strikes could be avoid- 
ed. When tolerance and a proper re- 
spect for the rights of all concerned 
influence and control all human rela- 
tions in industry strikes, with all their 
attendant hardships and losses, will be 
reduced to a minimum. 

Because the movement for which I 
speak seeks to achieve this objective we 
vigorously oppose the enactment and 
application of restrictive legislation and 
the administration of existent laws by 
government bureaus and government 
agencies contrary to both their letter 
and spirit. 

Our nation is grappling with serious 
social and economic problems. Out- 
standing among them is the problem 
of unemployment. For more than ten 
years the people in every community 
have suffered from the existence of this 
unsound economic condition. During 
each and every year during this ten- 
year period the number of unemployed 
has fluctuated from 

1,864,000 in 1929 to 

15,100,000 in 1933 and 

10,900,000 at the present time. 

We cannot be happy or prosperous so 
long as millions of workers are idle, 
seeking work and, together with those 
dependent upon them, suffering great 
distress and privation. 

The average person becomes confused 
when he considers but briefly the varied 
remedies proposed for the alleviation of 
wide-spread distress and the solution of 
our unemployment problem. Remedies 
which seem adequate and promising, 
when applied in a scientific way, have 
failed. Government spending of large 
sums of money appropriated by our 
law-making bodies have supplied but 
temporary relief. In the light of all 
our experience we are forced to the 
inevitable conclusion that the real solu- 
tion for unemployment is the re-absorp- 
tion of idle workers into private indus- 
try. When that is made possible each 
employed worker is accorded the op- 
portunity to work and serve in private 
industry and thus becomes a consumer 
of goods produced. Purchasing power 
will be enlarged so as to create an al- 
most new market for the sale of manu- 
factured goods and service. 

* * * 1 * 

One fact must be faced. Until these 
millions who are now idle are re-em- 
ployed in private industry government- 
spending for relief purposes must 
continue. Would it not be better for 


all the people of our great country if 
the barriers which stand in the way 
preventing the return of the army of 
unemployed to profitable work in pri- 
vate industry were removed? Perhaps 
we cannot tell, at the moment, what 
constitutes all the barriers but it would 
seem the part of wisdom if government, 
employers and workers would take such 
action as may be necessary in order to 
bring about the re-employment of the 
idle workers. A careful diagnosis of 
the economic situation should be made. 
The cause or causes which produce our 
economic ills should be determined and 
the remedy, whatever it might be, 
should be applied as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and employes should be estab- 
lished on a sound and constructive 
basis. The ordinary, elemental rights 
of workers to organize and to be repre- 
sented in negotiations with employers 
by representatives of their own choos- 
ing should be freely conceded. The fine 
and valuable service which organiza- 
tions freely formed can give toward the 
development of harmonious and peace- 
ful relations between the owners of 
industry and their employes ought to 
be made available and utilized to the 
fullest extent. Such action would be in 
conformity with all the lessons we have 
learned. 

No civic, community or natio~al ob- 
jective can be reached except through 
organization and codperation. This is 
especially true in the field of industrial 
relationships. There was a time when 
fear served to restrain employers from 
granting and recognizing the right of 
their employes to organize and bargain 
collectively. While this state of mind 
still prevails, to some extent, enlight- 
ened public opinion is steadily breaking 
it down. If one group is to exercise 
the right to mobilize its financial and 
industrial power, to form organizations 
of capital, to create and maintain power 
corporations and financial alliances the 
exercise of the same right to organize 
and to unite for mutual helpfulness and 
protection must be conceded to the 
workers. When an organized relation- 
ship is established between employers 
and employes a greatly improved and 
more satisfactory state of mind can be 
established, the usual costly struggles 
on the part of the workers for the en- 
joyment of the mere right to organize 
is terminated, the bitterness and ‘feel- 
ing which always accompany such 
struggles are overcome and a wide op- 
portunity for the creation of confidence 
and understanding between employers 
and employes is created. Under these 
circumstances each side can apply it- 
self to a consideration of its common 
problems. They can be dealt with in a 
realistic and factual way. Through 
such procedure industrial peace can be 
promoted and a steady flow of goods in 
both interstate and intrastate commerce 
can be reasonably assured. Such a 
status and such a relationship existing 
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between al! those associated with in- 
dustry is in the interest of the general 
public. This is a purpose which the 
American Federation of Labor seeks to 
achieve and the great objective to which 
it aspires. 

a * * oa os 

The working people of the United 
States are united in their opposition to 
the participation of our country in 
European conflicts. We are willing that 
our government shall exercise all influ- 
ence at its command to promote a peace- 
ful solution of difficulties between other 
nations and use its good offices in every 
helpful way in order to avert war and 
conflict. We are strongly of the opin- 
jon, however, that the exercise of medi- 
ation and moral pressure in the inter- 
ests of peace should be discreet and in 
such a way as to prevent the involv- 
ment of our country in any conflict 
which may occur between European na- 
tions. The influence of our great move- 
ment will be directed toward the attain- 
ment of this end and to the pursuit of a 
policy of strict neutrality toward those 
countries which may resort to conquest, 
war and conflict. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has developed an economic philosophy, 
during the 60 years of its existence, 
which is in thorough accord with Amer- 
ican ideals and principles. We cling 
tenaciously to those fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which our government is 
founded and we still revere and hold 
sacred those eternal truths set forth in 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Bill of Rights. We cherish all these 
benefits and blessings embodied in these 
treasured declarations as a priceless 
heritage. Because of this exalted value 
we place upon these declarations of 
human rights, the American Federation 
of Labor assumed in the beginning and 
has maintained, during all the years of 
its existence, unrelenting opposition to 
the philosophy, the principles and the 
economics of Fascism, Naziism and 
Communism. We have never compro- 
mised with either or any of these “isms” 
no matter how or when or by whom they 
have been presented. 

Occupying, as we do, the front line 
trenches in opposition to Communism 
we shall combat and oppose its efforts 
to establish itself in our economic, so- 
cial and industrial life. The member- 
ship of our great organization, the 
American Federation of Labor, preaches 
and practices the tenets of democracy. 
We know what it is and we know what 
it means. We will not exchange it for 
autocracy—let it be branded as Com- 
munism, Fascism or Naziism. We are 
unalterably opposed to dictatorship— 
let it be a dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat, as it is Russia, or the dictatorship 
of an autocrat, as it may be in Ger- 
many or Italy. We place freedom above 
and beyond every other privilege we 
may enjoy. We know if we lose it we 
have lost all. We shall stand immov- 
able with other liberty-loving groups 
in America as defenders of America 
and American institutions, for the en- 
richment of our own lives and for the 
protection of posterity. 


From the Standpoint 


of Industry 
(From page 461) 


some group with power to do so, should 
misinform the public mind as to the 
merits of industrial enterprise and con- 
stantly impugn the motives of those who 
compose it. Such indulgences destroy 
confidence. Without confidence capital 
is naturally timid, and without the free 
flow of capital industry’s ability to 
create jobs is limited. 

Industry recognizes that employes 
who wish to bargain collectively have 
every right to do so. Industry believes 
that none of its members should fail to 
recognize this natural right and that all 
should be prepared to receive the au- 
thorized representatives of the workers 
with the same good manners as they 
would receive any other selling agents. 
Industry would have its members enter 
into the bargaining processes in the 
spirit of fairness and with a purpose to 
arrive at just conclusions. Of course, 
industry would expect reciprocal treat- 
ment. Unless there is a mutual disposi- 
tion to openly reveal all the facts and to 
fairly balance the advantages of the 
relationship, no agreement is likely to 
be reached—and if, by chance, a con- 
tract is executed without that balance, it 
will not endure. No contract, the terms 
of which provide an undue advantage 
for the one side over the other, will re- 
ceive the support of the opposite par- 
ty—nor will it have the respect of any 
right-thinking man. In considering the 
terms of a contractual relationship be- 
tween industry and labor, the represen- 
tatives of both should not neglect to 
consider the public interest in such mat- 
ters. 

Industry and labor are only two of 
the several elements of the economy. 
Both have a superior obligation not to 
reduce but to continuously improve the 
living standards of the people. There- 
fore, neither can take unduly from the 
other. re ee 


If the enterprise system and demo- 
cracy are to continue, these matters 
must be determined by agreement be- 
tween the elements of the economy 
rather than by force of legislation. 
Will not every side purge itself of 
wrong thinking, eliminate all unauthor- 
ized and contaminating company and 
feel each other free of the suspicion of 
racketeering associations? We have 
the advantage of being civilized men; 
we have absorbed at least some of the 
higher human instincts. And is it im- 
possible now for us to sit together in 
council, to look fairly upon the whole 
scene, present and future, and to make 
such dignified concessions as are neces- 
sary to our preservation? 

Industry regards the form of collec- 
tive bargaining and the mechanics of 
its operation as a matter for the sole 
determination of the employes. It be- 
lieves in the democratic principle of 
free choice, and would have no voice in 
such matters. It feels, however, that 
no choosing is free if made under in- 
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timidating or restraining influences. 

Industry believes that disturbed la- 
bor relations are an obstacle to economic 
recovery and domestic prosperity. It 
pledges its full codperation in whatever 
changes may be necessary to correct 
such disturbances. 

* * * *& *& 


You know and I know that this 
should not, and must not, ever happen 
in America. 

In order to promote mutually satis- 
factory labor relations which will in- 
crease production and provide more 
jobs, industry urges employers to main- 
tain a well-defined labor policy, suitable 
to the company, community and the 
particular industry; to provide oppor- 
tunity for free interchange of ideas be- 
tween management and employes on 
all matters of common interest; ade- 
quate opportunity for prompt consider- 
ation and adjustment of complaints, 
and fair wages for work performed, 
with incentives, where they can be fair- 
ly applied, as a reward for individual or 
group accomplishment; to maintain 
good working conditions. 

These pronouncements, I think, will 
appeal to the sense of fairness of any 
just man. 

ok ok KK tk ok 

I have discovered no vicious or de- 
structive animosities among the individ- 
ual representatives of either side. But 
there seems yet to be no well-considered 
method for the useful exercise of the 
cooperative processes. The labor move- 
ment is comparatively new in this coun- 
try. There has not yet been sufficient 
time to evolve the mechanics of its func- 
tioning. Suggested methods are not 
yet tried and proved. The proper treat- 
ment of the new economic problem is 
undergoing characteristic growing 
pains. Neither labor nor industry has 
fully developed its control over the vast 
ramifications and detail of its work. 
Neither is organized to carry out its 
considered plans. There are all too 
many lieutenants and corporals who, 
from ignorance or wilfullness, would 
wreck the most worthy purposes of 
their superiors and their organizations. 
Under these circumstances there is an 
excellent opportunity for racketeering 
of the most dangerous character. We 
all know that no man or group, with 
any of the instincts of decency, wheth- 
er from the ranks of labor, industry or 
the public will respect or tolerate any 
such unwarranted practices. That is a 
matter which must be controlled imme- 
diately or all the efforts to establish 
good relationships will die aborning. 

Industry has already begun to get its 
own house in order. Personnel depart- 
ments are being organized in nearly 
every large business enterprise. In- 
dustry is devoting its thought and much 
of its time to the things which go to 
make for peaceful relationships between 
itself and all others who have relations 
with it. Industry believes that there 
should be a fair division of the fruits of 
enterprise among all those with whom 
it has a relationship; labor, sharehold- 
ers, customers, suppliers and society in 
general. It realizes that it should not, 
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and must not, use its strength to selfish- 
ly retain a greater share than is neces- 
sary to assure its existence and its con- 
tinuances as a serviceable and neces- 
sary economic unit. On the other hand 
it has a conviction that labor should 
not, and must not, exercise its great 
power to acquire more than a just di- 
vision, after due consideration of in- 
dustry’s responsibilities and obligations, 
with others who have righteous claims 
upon its resources. After all, it is a 
question of adjustment arrived at in 
the spirit of mutual concession. And 
this accomplishment is possible only 
when both labor and industry cease to 
be proud or contentious, and are will- 
ing to try to understand each other. 
Conferences between them, where prej- 
udices are buried and all true facts are 
laid bare, is the best method for the at- 
tainment of these desirable and neces- 
sary ends. 

Let us not be anti anything until we 
seek an understanding of all things. If 
we are to save the job-making enter- 
prise system and democracy, let none 
of us join in hymns of hate, but all 
learn the art of codperation. It merits 
us nothing to abuse the other fellow— 
it pays dividends to understand the 
other fellow. Ruthlessness has no place 
in democracy, and must give way to 
considerateness. 

I believe that the pronouncements of 
industry are clear-cut and need little 
elaboration. It is evident, from these, 
that industry is looking in the right 
direction, and that it is setting itself 
for the fulfillment of its obligation to 
completely respect all the natural rights 
of free men, thus doing its part to sup- 
port a well-ordered economy. By this, 
a practical use will be found for demo- 
cratic idealisms. It is an event which 
marks the passing of another milestone 
along the road to a better civiliza- 
tion:—it is an event looking to the 
strengthening and the preservation of 
democracy. And this should serve to 
calm our fears that civilization has 
ceased to make admirable progress. 

Of course, I realize that there may 
yet be some employers of men at work 
who do not subscribe wholeheartedly 
to the views and pronouncements of 
industry. Perfection is attainable only 
in Utopia; that is not here. 

* * * * &* 


There is a view in some quarters that 
because industry has proposed certain 
changes in the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act, it is, in truth, opposed to its 
broader objectives. Let me tell you that 
that is not the fact. Industry has its 
honest beliefs regarding the compara- 
tive power of several methods to ac- 
complish the same desirable results. 
And it cannot be denied that industry 
has the facilities for far-seeing analysis. 
Industry has an abiding conviction that 
the system of free enterprise is essential 
to the preservation of democracy. It 
knows that that system is depended upon 
for the creation of wealth and jobs. And 
jobs for those who want them are nec- 
essary for the peace and happiness of 
the American people. Industry believes 
that enforceable regulations which do 


not provide an equal measure of justice 
for every affected person and which 
permit administrative partiality toward 
some, is worse than no regulation at 
all; and that, in the long run, such 
laws are destructive of the institutions 
of democracy. Along with labor and 
the other components of the economy, 
industry has a real responsibility for 
the support of those institutions. Will 
we not be generous enough to accredit 
industry with a right to its convictions? 
Will we not grant that throughout its 
history, it has made valuable contribu- 
tions to the well-being of mankind, par- 
ticularly in the matter of constantly 
improving our standards of living? 
And does not its record entitle it to be 
heard in the councils of its economic 
brothers? Is it not significant of the 
good faith of industry when, at no time, 
has it, or any of its authorized repre- 
sentatives, asked for a repeal of the 
good purposes of the Labor Relations 
Act? 

I do not mean to contend that in- 
dustry has not made mistakes. It has 
made many of them. I am convinced, 
from my knowledge of the character 
of a large number of industrialists, that 
most of the mistakes of industry are of 
the mind and not of the heart. In the 
matter of good labor relations, I believe 
that industry is to be commended for 
its recognition of the new concepts of 
its responsibilities, and for its efforts 
to adjust itself to meet these responsi- 
bilities. 

Many a speaker is accused of being 
an idealist. Perhaps some of you 
would believe that of me. But I am 
sure that it cannot be gain-said demo- 
cracy and civilization are one and the 
same thing. All the benefits which all 
of us have reaped out of democracy are 
derived from such idealisms as have 
given us an advanced civilization. It is 
out of idealisms that we know the truth. 
It is out of truth that we are given 
strength to combat the forces of de- 
struction. If there is a manifestation 
of evil or unconscionable selfishness in 
the economy, which is ours, and we 
rise, in our might, to combat it, we are 
bound to win and be commended for 
our fighting spirit. If on the other 
hand we, or any of us, rise in our 
might to protect or defend some selfish 
advantage, as sure as nature is the 
handiwork of higher powers, we lose. 
Statesmen in labor, industry, or in gov- 
ernment, need no warning of these 
things. But may those who earn their 
bread by the practice of expediencies, 
take heed of the compensations of the 
natural law! 


ae 
From the Standpoint 
of the Public 


(From page 461) 


a language that anyone could under- 
stand. His statements were definite 
and concrete, his logic unassailable, if 
what he said was true. He declared, 
and he did it vigorously, that labor 
never received more than ten per cent 
of the income it produced, that a few 
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stockholders, bondholders and bankers 
got the other ninety per cent, without 
working for it. In other words, what 
he wanted to imply was that the great 
masses did all the work and got ten per 
cent out of what they produced, and a 
mere handful of stockholders and bond- 
holders got the other ninety per cent 
and did no work. If this statement 
was true, and Bill Haywood proved it 
with figures, then of course, the I.W.W. 
had the right idea, and the quicker we 
overthrew such a rotten system of one- 
sided economic policy, the better it 
would be for everyone in this country. 
It was eleven years after I heard the 
first speech of Bill Haywood, that I 
learned that his figures were more than 
ninety-five per cent wrong. Now let 
me get one big story over to you people. 
Whatever you take from this conven- 
tion, I want you to remember this state- 
ment just as I make it. Fully ninety 
per cent of all radicalism in America is 
caused by one erroneous idea and that 
is: that the employe gets practically 
nothing and the employer gets practi- 
cally all of the income produced by 
American industry. Now this idea is 
pretty well established in the minds of 
seventy-five per cent of the American 
people right now and until corporations 
put out their balance sheet figures 
through the codperation of Mr. Green 
and the men he represents, you are 
going to have radicalism. And you will 
never stop this relentless campaign to 
hamstring industry or to completely 
destroy it until you eliminate the cause 
of it, and the cause of practically all 
radicalism is gross misunderstanding 
of common sense, everyday industrial 
economics. 

When you fight radicalism with facts, 
the victory will be easily won. Fight 
it with nonsensible hate, and irrespon- 
sible abuse, and it will grow like a 
mushroom in a hothouse. And while 
we’re on the I.W.W., let me pass on a 
few remarks on how it has been fought 
and the most intelligent and effective 
agencies against it. The American 
Federation of Labor has done more to 
fight the in-roads of Communism and 
I.W.W.ism than any other organization 
in the United States outside of the 
Catholic Church. 

And so, this constant battle against 
various isms is nothing new to Bill 
Green. Sam Gompers before him, from 
1906 to the day he died, was making a 
battle against it every day, and he and 
his organization were practically alone 
in fighting these isms with anything 
like definite intelligence. Now why was 
Bill Haywood so effective? For the 
simple reason that his wild, unfounded 
charges were never intelligently con- 
tradicted. 


Se ee ee 


I’m not blaming the employer as an 
employer; I do blame him as an indi- 
vidual. Perhaps as an employer his 
business is to sell goods and manufac- 
ture goods and as an employer he prob- 
ably believes that teaching school is 
not part of his business. But as an 
individual, we find a different proposi- 
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tion. The very life of the company and 
let me say, to the public, depends on a 
careful and truthful dissemination of 
business economics to both labor and 
the public and certainly if there’s any 
sense to Christianity and to the broth- 
erhood of man, labor and the public 
should have these facts, and they should 
have complete knowledge of them. 
* te * + * 

There is no longer any necessity of 
anyone not knowing the basic division 
of corporation income so that instantly 
any man will know whether it is fair 
or not. And, we must thank this gov- 
ernment for one of the greatest con- 
tributions ever made by any govern- 
ment to bring about clear thinking 
among its people. In 1933, the govern- 
ment started a thorough investigation 
through the Department of Commerce 
to find exactly how much income was 
produced and exactly who got it. And 
the Department of Commerce certainly 
deserves a monument for the wonderful 
job they performed. This report was 
unbiased. The men making the survey 
used tolerance; they were looking for 
facts, they didn’t want theory, and they 
produced facts which explodes ninety 
percent of the false theory on economics 
that have been expounded from Amer- 
ican soap boxes for the last fifty years. 
They brought out a book called: “Na- 
tional Income in the United States 
1929-1935,” and the book contains 305 
pages covering every phase of com- 
mercial activity in the United States 
and shows exactly the ratio between 
what the worker receives and _ the 
stockholder receives in the income pro- 
duced by every commercial activity in 
this country. Well, let’s see what the 
book says—and let me say to Bill Green 
and Mr. Moore that the most impor- 
tant job confronting these gentlemen 
right now, is to see that every member 
of organized labor in the entire general 
public either gets this book, or an intelli- 
gent summary of the facts produced in 
this book. And here is what this book 
shows: that of all the income produced 
by the entire manufacturing industry 
of the United States, the employe re- 
ceives from eighty to eighty-four cents 
of each such income dollar produced. 

+ > m had * 

The government had a very thorough 
investigation made of all retail busi- 
ness, and they have finally vindicated 
the American merchant, and here is 
what the government found out about 
that: Of all the income produced by all 
of the incorporated retail and whole- 
sale merchants of the United States, 
the employe gets from 90 to 96 cents 
of every dollar, and the bondholder, the 
stockholder, the banker for interest, and 
the employer, get the other four cents 
to ten cents. These are not contra- 
dictable figures. They come from the 
United States Government. 

* * bd a we 


Let me say this to all of you: Organ- 
ized Labor has been without any argu- 
ment at all the greatest instrument of 
social progress in the twentieth century. 
You say they do a lot of things they 
should not do. Yes, that is right. Look 


at the employing teachers they had! 
Did you ever think about that? 

All right, ladies and gentlemen, you 
go ahead and keep fighting Bill Green, 
and you will have something that steps 
up in Bill Green’s place that you won’t 
like, I can assure you; but if you are 
going to get along, if we are going to 
build something in this country, then 
the best from your group, and Bill 
Green’s best will solve a situation where 
there isn’t any argument about it any 
more. Of course I know you will say 
it can’t be done. What do you mean it 
can’t be done? Ninety-five per cent of 
the working men in the country would 
give their souls to make industry solvent 
so that they can make labor secure, 
and just as quickly as they see the fig- 
ures, they know that that is the only 
way it can be done. First, industry 
must be solvent if labor ever can be 
secure. Second, labor wants a fair 
share of the income they produce. 

Then why don’t we all get in, and I 
am talking for the public now, and help 
get back of all these fair men trying to 
wage a battle to bring facts to people 
and bring them across the table in a 
spirit of codperation where they under- 
stand each other and know they are 
getting a square deal when they are 
meeting across the table? 
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You are not jumping on labor when 
you produce facts. You are helping 
every constructive laboring man in this 
country, and he will thank you for it. 

I have made about fifteen hundred 
addresses in the last two years, to la- 
bor and general groups. And who are 
the first people to look for the govern- 
ment book? Organized Labor. Why? 
Because it is only on facts they can 
prove their case, and it is only on fact 
they can defeat the common enemy, 
the Communist, the extreme radical 
that is always attempting to bore from 
within, believing as they do that if Bill 
Green is fought from two sides, they 
on one side and the employer on the 
other, they are sure to get him sooner 
or later. 

Let me say to you I know of no greater 
calamity that could happen to this coun- 
try than to “get” Bill Green and his 
organization. You will agree with that 
afterwards. 

I want every one of you to get this 
book in your mind. Take its name, 
“The National Income, 1929-1935,” pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 305 pages, and it sells for 
twenty-five cents. 

If we believe in God, we must think 
that 95 per cent of the people want to 
be square. Let’s get all that 95 per 
cent of square people together, whether 
they belong to the A. F. of L., the C.I.0., 
or the Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Republican or Democratic parties, or 
live North or South. Let’s get them to- 


gether, working together. 

There is no man or woman who ever 
lived yesterday big enough, or lives to- 
day, big enough, or will live tomorrow 
big enough to hate and reason at the 
Well, then, let’s quit hating 
Let’s stop it a 


same time. 
and throwing bricks. 
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This is an individual job, a job that 
takes everyone’s assistance, and if all 
of you men and women in all the asso- 
ciation you have with other people in 
the future, will just let the best you 
have got two and a half inches under 
here (pointing to left breast) all the 
time appeal to the best there is two and 
a half inches underneath the left breast 
of the people you deal with, we will get 
out of depression and get back into a 
state of codperation between all people, 
and we will again be the kind of coun- 
try that God Almighty intended the 
United States to be in the first place. 


© 
The Ladies Had a 


Glorious Time 
(From page 472) 


Committee, Mrs. Marie Murray, and 
learned of the events which the com- 
mittee had planned. In the afternoon 
there was a reception and tea to wives 
of the International officers and all 
visiting ladies at New Ocean House, 
Swampscott. In the evening the ladies 
with their husbands attended All Kiwa- 
nis Night at Mechanics Building. This 
busy opening day of the convention 
closed with an informal dance in the 
Imperial Ballroom, Hotel Statler. 

Inasmuch as a boat ride had been 
arranged for the afternoon, with men 
and women as guests there were only 
brief items of specialized ladies enter- 
tainment listed for Tuesday morning. 
Optional walking tours were arranged 
to historic points in Boston. These 
started at ten o’clock. In the afternoon 
two fine boats were chartered for a 
special trip around Boston Harbor to 
Nantasket. This gave the visitors a 
brief but interesting view of the harbor 
and waterfront. District dinners were 
held from 6:30 to 9:00 o’clock and after 
these delightful affairs. the Reception 
to the International President, followed 
by dancing, ended another exciting and 
enjoyable day. 

The Wednesday program started 
early, a tour to historic Lexington and 
Concord getting under way at ten 
o’clock in the morning. A delightful 
luncheon was served at Longfellow’s 
Wayside Inn, Sudbury, Massachusetts. 
The Inn has been restored by Henry 
Ford and is maintained by him. In the 
evening the Pageant, “The Soul of 
Kiwanis” was presented at the Mechan- 
ics Building and the ladies were privi- 
leged to attend this colorful affair. 

Thursday morning saw many of the 
ladies present at the concluding conven- 
tion session to witness the presentation 
of the officers elected for the ensuing 
year, to meet Mrs. Bennett O. Knudson, 
wife of the newly elected president and 
to hear the address of Roe Fulkerson. 

Mrs. Horace W. McDavid, Decatur, 
Illinois, widow of Past International 
President McDavid, acted as hostess for 
President Hatfield and by her gracious 
presence added to the dignity and charm 
of the various events in which the ladies 
were in attendance. 
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Standing left to right: Lewis Mitchell, Buffalo, Past Governor, New York District, former Interna- 


tional Trustee; Kenneth W. Glines, Fredonia, New 


York, Lieutenant Governor, Division V, New 


York District; Carl A. Riebling, President, Buffalo club; George H. King, Buffalo, New York, Chair- 


man of Music; Timoth 
Lyons, Past President, 


Goyernor, Division I, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District; Har 
Hanley, Governor, 


Governor, New York District; Henry B. 


Tinsley, Brooklyn, Secretary and Treasurer, New York District; Sigmund E. 
oronto, Ontario, club. Seated: Gordon Wallace, West Toronto, 


ieutenant 
C. McCormack, former Lieutenant 
ew York District; George H. Ross, 


Toronto, Canada, Past International President; Paul J. Kohler, Past President, Buffalo club. 


Dedicate Boundary Tablet at Buffalo 


NOTHER Kiwanis Boundary Peace 
A Tablet marking a century and 
a quarter of peace between the 
United States and Canada was un- 
veiled and dedicated July 1, this one 
at Front Park, Buffalo, near the en- 
trance to the Peace Bridge. 

By a strange coincidence the chair- 
man for the United States, Lewis Mit- 
chell, Buffalo, was born in Canada and 
lived there until he became a natural- 
ized United States citizen, while Dr. A. 
S. Mackenzie of Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canadian chairman, was born in the 
United States and became a resident of 
Canada twenty-six years ago. Also 
Mayor Thomas L. Holling, who accepted 
the tablet on behalf of the city of 
Buffalo is a native of Toronto. 

Clubs of the Division V, New York 
District and Division II, Ontario-Que- 
bec-Maritime District, arranged the 
presentation, unveiling and dedication. 
Miss Ena Holmes, daughter of Arnold 
Holmes, Hamilton, Ontario and Miss 
Joan E. Swannie, a niece of Paul J. 
Kohler, Buffalo, unveiled the tablet 
which is set on a granite stone about 
midway between the Peace Bridge and 
Porter avenue, on the exit drive from 
the bridge. A copper box eight inches 
wide, ten inches long and four inches 
deep was sealed into the monument and 
this box contains the rosters and bul- 
letins from each of the twenty-five 
clubs participating. Included also were 
newspapers of the day plus the 1939 di- 
rectory of Kiwanis International. 

In his dedicatory address Past Inter- 
national President George H. Ross de- 
clared: “We in this generation can put 
generations yet unborn in our debt by 
the fidelity with which we adhere to the 
great principles of international under- 
standing, stated with such emphatic 
warrant by our fathers’ forefathers. It 
is our bounden duty, not only for the 
sake of our two countries, but for man- 
kind through the world, that we, by a 
firm, true and resolute course of action 


give proof to all nations that the ulti- 
mate object we pursue, the supreme 
purpose of our two nations with regard 
to each other, is to develop and foster 
a friendship based upon understanding 
and mutual good will. Let us be strong 
among the strong and may our whole- 
some friendship be a symbol of trust, 
and understanding that admits of no 
jealousies, no suspicions, and makes 
impossible destruction from animosities 
or the solvent power of discord.” 

International Trustee Fred G. Mc- 
Alister, London, Ontario, representing 
Reginald V. Harris, Governor of the 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District, said 
this tablet presented a daily reminder 
of neighborliness which has become a 
lesson to the whole world. “Here we 
have transformed a former fort and 
barracks,” he said, “into a Peace House, 
a park for all people to use freely and 
without barriers. Here people play and 
frolic and there is no tramp, tramp of 
marching soldiers or horses carrying 
sabred soldiers on a parade ground. 
Here we join in hearty hand clasp, you 
and me, to bespeak our fellowship, true 
and sincere for Canada and the United 
States.” 

Henry B. Hanley, Rochester, Gover- 
nor of the New York District, speaking 
of peace said: “Let us remember that 
the history of our own two countries 
is alive with the names of men who de- 
voted their lives to keeping wars in- 
side the council chamber—who fought 
our battles behind closed doors—who 
have served as gallantly in peace as our 
Washingtons and our Pershing and our 
Cornwallises and our Curries did in 
war. Marshals of peace, they have not 
destroyed, but they have built up. ‘We 
Build’ was their motto. ‘We Build’ is 
the motto of Kiwanis. Citizens of both 
countries speak with the same voice 
on the freedom for which our forefa- 
thers laid down their lives.” 

Speaking also were Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Kenneth W. Glines of Fredonia, 
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New York, and Lieutenant Governor 
Gordon L. Wallace, West Toronto, On- 
tario. Each stressed the pride of the 
Kiwanians in his division for the priv- 
ilege of participating in an occasion of 
such moment. 


Music You'll Remember 
(From page 475) 


Third Psalm,” by Malotte. Miss Nosler, 
who has appeared on five previous In- 
ternational Convention programs, does 
herself and the Texas-Oklahoma Dis- 
trict proud. We look at our programs 
and find we are to hear the Highland 
Glee Club of Newton, Inc., immediately 
after the two speeches of welcome. The 
time for their appearance is soon at 
hand, and we listen as D. Ralph Mc- 
Lean, their very able conductor, leads 
them in the three numbers listed in the 
program. We scarcely have time to 
appreciate their excellent offerings be- 
fore we realize that President Hatfield 
is presenting Mrs. Marie Murray, of 
Boston. We are delighted with Mrs. 
Murray’s rich contralto voice as she 
sings her first number, and we note with 
a great deal of satisfaction that she has 
asked Kiwanian Sam Gelfer of Newark, 
Ohio, to assist with the playing of the 
violin obligato that is so necessary in 
the singing of Handel’s Largo. Mrs. 
Murray’s last offering, “Our Father” 
by Malotte, seems to bring us very 
naturally to the address of the evening 
by Dr. Poling. When Dr. Poling has 
finished, Francesco Zecchino, a young 
violinist sponsored by the Boston club, 
comes to the stage and easily lives up 
to all we have heard concerning his 
unusual ability. “In Memoriam,” the 
observance of the moment of silence for 
departed Kiwanians, follows and before 
we can realize it the benediction has 
been pronounced and we are making 
our way out of the building while the 
organ plays a fitting conclusion to a 
very fine Sunday Evening Religious 
Musicale. 

Nine-fifteen Monday morning found 
your Chairman of the International 
Committee on Music trying to coax 
some vocal melodies from those who had 
managed to get around at that hour. A 
few moments later the session of the 
convention was under way that was to 
bring three more outstanding musical 
items to the official program. The first 
of these was Kiwanian Cy Everitt of 
the Detroit Northwest club. Cy, a 
Salvation Army officer, is a cornetist of 
international reputation, and he gave 
unstintingly of his talent throughout 
the entire convention. He was followed 
by the well known Kiwanis Male Chorus 
of Huntington, West Virginia. This 
group, under the direction of D. W. 
Heyl, easily lived up to the advance 
notices about them. They can sing! 
The Cotton Blossom Singers, a colored 
quartette brought to Boston by the 
Louisville, Kentucky, club, were the 
final offering of the morning session. 
Their soulful singing of the old negro 
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spirituals was something to remember 
for a long time to come. 

Monday afternoon’s twelve conference 
sessions were each opened with a fifteen- 
minute demonstration of song leading, 
led by those of the outstanding song- 
leaders of Kiwanis International who 
were able to come to Boston. In this 
practical manner it was hoped that real 
instruction and information would be 
made available to those who were most 
likely to carry it “Back Home.” 

To the Cape Cod Central Kiwanis Or- 
chestra, directed by Kiwanian Thomas 
Nassi, goes the honor of opening the 
Monday night program, the traditional 
All Kiwanis Night. The first soloist 
is Miss Thelma Jo Fisher, representing 
the Brookline, Massachusetts, Club. 
We further learn from President Hat- 
field’s introduction that she really comes 
from the great state of Kansas, so we 
feel indebted to both of these localities 
as we enjoyed her two splendid num- 
bers. The chorus is the Cambridge Sing- 
ers Kiwanis Chorus, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. George Whorisky. Color- 
fully dressed in caps and gowns they 
present a picture of which their spon- 
soring club, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
may well be proud as they group them- 
selves around the grand piano, and pro- 
ceed to give us the group of three num- 
bers they have prepared. Following 
the address of the evening, we find we 
are to have another “extra” on the pro- 
gram. This time it is little Miss Jeanne 
Ellis, of Harlan, Kentucky, and brought 
to this convention by the Kiwanis club 
of that community. Miss Ellis literally 
charms us, and we find ourselves bring- 
ing her back for just one more song 
before the hour of ten shall have ar- 
rived bringing with it the “Fellowship 
Hour.” The final number of this pro- 
gram is to be furnished by the audience. 
It consists of the singing of the three 
verses of the Fellowship Song, “On- 
ward in Kiwanis.” Here was singing! 
This great audience catches the spirit 
of the song, and by the time the third 
stanza is reached six thousand voices 
are uniting in giving expression to the 
words of this Kiwanis song classic. So 
closed another All Kiwanis Night. 

Tuesday morning started with the 
usual singing. The number of speakers 
on the program, coupled with the fact 
that broadcast schedules must be rigidly 
adhered to, resulted in only one musical 
item being made part of this session. 
Miss Jeanne Ellis, who had appeared 
the night before, again favored us with 
two excellently performed numbers. 
Harlan can be proud of this young lady. 

Tuesday afternoon—the boat trip. 
Two boats filled with Kiwanians and 
two brass bands to supply the necessary 
musical entertainment. The Westboro, 
Massachusetts club sent their fine 
Boys and Girls Band for one boat, while 
the other listened to the fine music of 
the Windham, Maine, Boys and Girls 
Band. These two organizations also 


helped with appearances at the district 
dinners at night, and gave Boston some 
real convention atmosphere by playing 
in the lobbies of the several hotels where 
Kiwanians were holding forth. 


Tuesday night—The District Dinners. 
Twenty-three of them, and music had 
to be supplied for every one of them. In 
addition to those who had appeared on 
the convention program up to this time 
and to those who had been assigned to 
the Wednesday and Thursday sessions, 
we were delighted to have the assist- 
ance of three exceptional vocalists in 
the persons of Mrs. Hamilton Holt, wife 
of the governor of the Georgia District; 
Frank Triboulet, Lieutenant Governor, 
Division V of the Indiana District; and 
Camillo Pagano, President Port Chester, 
New York, club. These three were 
joined by that unique group, The Re- 
corder Band, of the Framingham club. 
Schedules were made, assignments 
given, routes laid out, and all these 
musicians were started on _ their 
respective tours of the various district 
gatherings. As usual, there were one 
or two slip-ups, but on the whole they 
arrived where they should have, and 
the Kiwanians reported their efforts 
were pleasing and good. 

Wednesday morning and the singing 
is in charge of Willis “Bid” Edmund, a 
member of the International Committee 
on Music. The task of furnishing the 
session’s music falls to a mixed chorus, 
a soloist, and a male quartette. The 
chorus is the Westminster Kiwanis 
Junior Glee Club. This excellent group 
directed by Kiwanian Kale Mathias, is 
with us in Boston because the West- 
minster Club and the Capital District 
joined forces to make it possible. They 
“bring the house down” with their sing- 
ing, and certainly provide one of the 
high spots of the music of the entire 


convention. They are succeeded on the 
stage by Stanley Addington of Ray- 
mondville, Texas, who really proves 


once again that an old song, simply 
sung, will hold any audience anywhere. 
The boys who make up the Kiwanis 
Quartette of West Palm Beach, Florida, 
are all well known Kiwanians, and 
their unusual style and vocal effects 
quickly capture an audience that is 
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impatiently waiting for the start of the 
election of officers that is to follow im- 
mediately. 

Thursday morning brings another 
song leader before us in the person of 
Marvin Rankin, music chairman of the 
Alabama District. California’s con- 
tribution to the music of the convention 
is presented in the person of Miss 
Zaruhi Elmassion, who sings two songs 
we all love and in so doing delights a 
crowd that is beginning to show just 
the first signs of convention weariness. 
Another cornetist makes his bow at this 
session. Kenneth Knostman, of Mon- 
roe, Michigan, plays his solo well, and 
then amazes us by holding the final note 
of his encore for two minutes and fifty- 
seven seconds. No wonder President 
Hatfield got up to investigate! To Joe 
Wildgen, of Hoisington, Kansas, went 
the honor of ringing down the curtain 
on the music of the Boston Convention. 
He was sponsored jointly by the 
Hoisington, Kansas, club and the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Arkansas club. His vocal 
solo was the final number on the much 
marked program that belonged to your 
International Music Chairman. It was 
well done. 

However, the last of this report can- 
not be written without mentioning two 
individuals who contributed greatly to 
all that was done in the way of music. 
The McAllen, Texas, club sent Faye 
Jones of their city all the way to Boston 
just to act as accompanist wherever she 
might be needed. Be it said to her credit 
that she did her work extremely well. 
The other individual is Bart Grady, 
who was selected as the official pianist 
and organist of the convention. An old 
trouper, and a seasoned musician he 
brought to the music of the entire pro- 
gram that touch that helped make it 
something worth-while. 

Yes, there was music at the Boston 
Convention, and had you been there we 
believe you would have joined those 
who were there in agreeing that it was 
really “music you’ll remember.” 


The Road to Success and Happiness 


(From page 458) 


ly moved than I was by the news stories 
that came up from the South across the 
line of the coming of Their Majesties. 
That has done something for us in 
North America. It has bound our 
hearts as one heart. 

There is a royalty that is of station 
and there is an added royalty that is of 
character, and these two made clear 
the fact that their royalty is not only 
of station; that it is of character; and, 
in discovering this, we came, I think, 
into a new sense of our own dignity 
as individuals and as citizens of these 
respective great lands. 

No, I don’t want success unless it 
gives me friendship, and there can be 
internationally no success, no success 
for individual nations, no success for 
particular states, at last no world suc- 
cess that leads men and women and 
governments away from the basis and 


the foundation of friendship and of 
brotherhood. 

I also want happiness, not a passing 
pleasure. I want happiness, not joy 
merely. I want happiness. I want an 
undercurrent flowing constantly be- 
neath the layers of life which are arti- 
ficial, bearing me forward as upon a 
tide irresistible. I do not care for suc- 
cess if it does not give me happiness. 

Then I want economic security. The 
struggle of the age to achieve economic 
security is at times pathetic and even 
poignant. In these days we have heard 
voices lifted with base promises, im- 
possible assurances, till our hearts have 
fairly broken as we watched the rush 
of men and women in the years of ad- 
vanced life to follow toward the base 
of some rainbow; but it is so—we 
would be secure in the things that make 
for economic satisfaction and poise. 
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Youth would be secure. Often lately 
I have been looking into the eyes of 
high school boys and girls and college 
men and women at commencement. 
What do we have to offer them? We 
are told that there are six million under 
the age of twenty-eight who have never 
been permanently employed, in the 
United States of America alone. 
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There are some who tell us that 
money is success, and when we have 
amassed a fortune, then have we suc- 
ceeded, and that until we have become 
thus independent, whatever we may 
have done in the world, we have not 
succeeded. I wonder if you remember 
the man of the parable of the Galilean, 
who addressed himself to his successors 
in words like these: “So take thine 
ease. Thou hast much goods laid up 
for many years. I will tear down thy 
barns and build greater. So take thine 
ease. Eat, drink, and be merry.” 

The wisest teacher who ever lived 
called that man a fool, and I am quite 
sure that all human experience justi- 
fies the indictment of the Galilean. He 
was a fool. He was a fool because he 
placed his trust in things. We would 
not blame him tonight because he was 
inclined to conserve his property and 
because he was thrifty. We need that 
old copybook lesson, thrift for our- 
selves, thrift for our children, thrift 
for our government. 
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Success does not lie in things. One 
of the wise and brilliantly successful 
men of New York City was Francis 
Hyde, the founder of the New York 
Philharmonic, twenty years its presi- 
dent. One day he said to me, “Money! 
All that my money buys me is just a 
little more room. When I go to Europe, 
I have two cabins. When I ride, my 
ear is ten or twelve feet longer than 
yours, and when I die, then I shall still 
have just a little more room. That is 
all my money buys me.” 

But I know of other values that his 
money bought. He held himself as 
steward of his great funds. He poured 
out his riches in such manner as to bless 
the community, the church of which 
he was a part, under-privileged boys 
and girls, men and women who had 
suffered losses and he, because he un- 
derstood the significance of wealth, was 
indeed a millionaire. He had found 
happiness. 

Money is not the answer, and when 
money remains in our hands, and when 
the equivalent of wealth remains in our 
hands in such manner as we see it in 
its true perspective, then is it an asset 
and not a liability. 
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I am reminded that the Prodigal 
never had friends. While his money 
lasted, he had companions. While his 
inheritance continued in his hands, he 
had acquaintances. When he came to 
the pigsty, he was alone. He never 
had friends. 

There is comfort in all of this for us 
for, after all, we may have friends. 
Well, then, what is success? Some say, 


“power.” We would be secure and 
there is no security today without 
power. The dictators of the world 
tell us that. So they built new ships, 
massed their fleets, and they have gath- 
ered armies, and they equip the sons 
of this generation and send them head- 
long toward red-running frontiers— 
and the purpose is security! 

Germany would be secure. Italy 
would be secure. Japan would be se- 
cure, 

In my travels in these recent years 
again and again I have found myself 
able in some measure, at least, to un- 
derstand the feeling of the peoples with 
whom I have visited. Never have I 
found these peoples looking with bit- 
terness and organized wrath out against 
frontiers from which they anticipated 
the attack. Always they looked through 
eyes of fear and always they talked in 
terms of defense. They would “de- 
fend” national honor or retrieve it; 
they would protect and defend the in- 
stitutions of their great racial tradition. 
Always thus they looked as they fol- 
lowed the flags, as they followed the 
trumpets, as they adored their leaders. 

Only through power can we be se- 
cure? What of it? We have read 
history and we have not found that 
power is the answer. If with our suc- 
cess we would be secure, then there 
must be another answer. Where may 
it be found? 
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I have the answer. I found it for 
myself. It was an original discovery. 
Of course, each man must find it for 
himself. Each woman must find it for 
herself. 

Success with happiness and security, 
success with friendship, is doing your 
best and your dead level best, nothing 
short of that and nothing more may be 
done. God can do no more than that, 
His best, infinite. May I do as much, 
my best, little though I am and, when 
I have done that, Iam a success. Until 
I have done that, whatever the measure 
of my achievement, until I have done 
my best, I have not succeeded fully. 
I have not achieved. What encourage- 
ment there is in it—the handicapped, 
the under-privileged, those who have 
not known social advantage, those who 
have not come from college and uni- 
versity halls, the black and the white, 
and all may do their best, their level 
best. 
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That is success! 

When you have done that, you have 
a moral security that transcends eco- 
nomic security, and when you have 
done that, you have a spiritual author- 
ity for time and for eternity that trans- 
cends the authority of those who have 
money and nothing more. When you 
have done that, you are a citizen of two 
worlds. When we have done that, at 
last we shall bring to pass the peace 
that passeth knowledge. We shall break 
down the barriers of frontiers. We 
shall scrap the fleets and disband the 
armies, when we have done that. Only, 
we cannot do it in our own strength! 
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We cannot do our best standing alone. 
No man ever can. He may win a for- 
tune, he may build an institution, he 
may achieve and win worthily the plau- 
dits of the multitude. He may hear his 
name in the acclaim of a vast company 
of his compatriots, but he cannot do his 
best without God! 

When you offered your resolution of 
loyalty to the church, and each to his 
own church, when you thought in terms 
of the place of religion in the life of 
the nation, you took the long step to- 
wards success, success for a man, suc- 
cess for an individual, yes, and success 
for an institution, success for the state. 


Resolutions Adopted at 


Boston Convention 
(From page 477) 


unlawful for any person, corporation, 
union, association or organization to 
receive any such dues, assessments or 
contributions. 


Support of Government By Law and 
with Economy in United States 


BE IT RESOLVED, by Kiwanis Interna- 
tional in convention assembled: 

(1) That Kiwanis International 
through its districts and local clubs in 
the United States take a more active 
interest in public affairs; 

(2) That we have too long taken for 
granted the blessings of freedom and 
equal opportunity; 

(3) That because of our neglect we 
find our nation involved with debt, in- 
dustrial strife, class and race conscious- 
ness, and other serious ills, to all of 
which serious thought and action must 
be given by our citizenry; 

(4) That these adverse conditions are 
due primarily to our own neglect, with 
the resulting effect that the United 
States Government has expanded its ac- 
tivities to a point where its power of 
direction in all things, public and pri- 
vate, has become a burdensome cost not 
only in money, but also in loss of 
liberty and self-respect; 

(5) That we are suffering from too 
much government, excessive taxation 
(local, state and national) and unless 
the present trend is promptly checked, 
our self-government system cannot en- 
dure; 

(6) That Kiwanis International ap- 
peals to the citizenry of the United 
States to help bring about immediate 
economy in government, a return to 
government by law, as against a bu- 
reaucratic form of government by com- 
missions in national affairs. 


Invitations to International Presidents 
for Club and District Meetings 


Whereas, since the inception of Ki- 
wanis International, we have had the 
inspiration afforded by the service of 
outstanding men as International Presi- 
dent, and these men have given much 
of the time and energies for the up- 
building of Kiwanis International which 
otherwise would have been used in their 
own business or profession, and 
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Whereas, the time required of Inter- 
national Presidents for the discharge 
of the duties imposed upon them by the 
By-Laws and Constitution of Kiwanis 
International, as well as duties of travel 
and contact not so actually required 
have become steadily and constantly 
increased, and 

Whereas, we recognize and appre- 
ciate the fact that such excessive bur- 
dens have resulted and may continue 
to result in serious impairment of the 
health of the International Presidents, 
as well as sacrificial material loss to 
their business, now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, by the delegates in 
Twenty-third Annual Convention as- 
sembled, that we express our opinion 
that the membership of Kiwanis Inter- 
national should neither expect nor per- 
mit our International Presidents to 
burden themselves with travel and visi- 
tation to the point where their health 
will be impaired or endangered; that 
we do hereby extend to the incoming 
International President and all of his 
successors a cordial and perpetual in- 
vitation to visit our several local clubs 
and districts, but that hereafter neither 
club nor district officers shall attempt 
to exert any pressure to obtain the 
presence of the International President 
at club or district meetings, except in 
case of emergency. 


Appreciation to Press and Radio 

Whereas, the newspapers and repre- 
sentatives of the press of the City of 
Boston and press associations, local 
radio stations and national radio net- 
works have been extremely courteous 
and coéperative in the publicity and 
time given to the events of our conven- 
tion, now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, by the delegates assembled 
in Twenty-third Annual Convention of 
Kiwanis International, that we express 
to the newspapers, press and radio rep- 
resentatives of the City of Boston and 
to the national associations and 
national radio networks our sincere ap- 
preciation of the many courtesies ex- 
tended and of the splendid way in which 
the events of our convention have been 
reported and publicized; be it further 


press 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to the persons and asso- 
ciations above referred to, 


General Appreciation 

Be It RESOLVED, That the delegates 
attending the Twenty-third Annual 
Convention of Kiwanis International, 
assembled in the City of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, hereby express sincere appre- 
ciation to the Kiwanis Clubs of Metro- 


politan Boston as well as to the clubs 
of Divisions III, V and VI and their 
ladies for the splendid hospitality and 
entertainment which have contributed 
to the pleasure and success of this con- 
vention; to the New England District 
for its generous coédperation as host dis- 
trict; and to all other organizations and 
individuals for their unselfish partici- 
pation in the general courtesies ex- 
tended to delegates and visitors; also 
to the several clubs and districts which 
have furnished musical talent and en- 
tertainment as special features of the 
convention; and to all those many other 
Kiwanians who have worked so hard to 
make this convention the success that 
it is. And be it further 

RESOLVED, That we do hereby express 

our particular appreciation 

To His Excellency, Leverett Salton- 
stall, Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts 

The Honorable Maurice J. 
Mayor, City of Boston 

Boston Council, Inc., Boy Scouts of 
America (service at Mechanics 
Building and Pageant) 

Boston Fire Department 

Boston Hotel Association 

Robert M. Winn 

Captain James P. 
State Police 

Superintendent Edward F. Woods of 
the Metropolitan District Commis- 
sion of Police 

John T. O’Dea, Dept. Supt. Traffic 
Headquarters 

Fred Davarennes, British and Cana- 
dian Veterans (presentation of 
Canadian flag) 

Lieut. John T. Browne, First Corps 
Cadets (presentation of American 
flag) 

Percy Bond, 
Building 

West Roxbury Little Theatre Group 
(services in Pageant) 


Tobin, 


Mahoney of the 


President, Mechanics 


(For circulars and folders for dis- 
tribution: 
Boston Chamber of Commerce 
New England Council 


Massachusetts Development and 
Industrial Commission 

American Oil Co. 

New Hampshire State Planning 


and Development Commission 
Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 
(For conference halls: 
Hotel Statler 
The Copley Plaza 
Hotel Bradford 
Hotel Touraine 
The Parker House 


Boston Consolidated Gas Company. 


The Building of Boys 


(From page 469) 


broken by death, disease or separation, 
but many others are finding themselves 
incapable of insulating their children 
against temptations from without. And 
so our schools, upon whom we have re- 


lied so heavily and who have done an 
incomparable job in extending and in- 
tensifying the opportunities for public 
education, are finding themselves un- 
able to cope with the situation. 
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The problem of leisure is becoming 
more and more significant in our Amer- 
ican lives, and doubly so with youth. 
It is not while he is at home or at 
church or in school that a boy get; 
himself into mischief. It is during his 
free time when his real character is 
formed. We are going to have more 
leisure in the coming years than we 
have ever had before, first because 
there will be less steady employment 
and second because our marvelous 
progress in scientific inventions and 
use of devices which save manual labor 
have done away with many of the 
chores and tasks which filled up our 
spare time as boys. Thus, the method 
of utilizing this increasing amount of 
leisure time has become the concern 
of all of us. 

And inevitably, the new leisure will 
mean more to us than play, or even 
sitting on the bleachers of life and 
watching others play for us. It will 
mean no less than a new Design for 
Living, containing patterns of stimu- 
lating, wholesome and useful activities, 
not necessarily connected with wage 
earning on the one hand or killing time 
on the other. While a job as a means 
of achieving support will still be a 
necessity, the right kind of leisure, 
properly utilized, will enrich life tre- 
mendously for all of us. 

Nor can we leave the solution of the 
problem of leisure time for youth with 
our public authorities. It will un- 
doubtedly be necessary for state, city 
and national government to help fi- 
nance the establishment of playgrounds 
but unless we dare face the prospect of 
regimentation of the youth of America, 
a la Hitler or a la Mussolini, it will be 
necessary for us as individuals and as 
communities to retain the private in- 
terest and control in the leisure-time 
activities of our boys and girls. 

This demands the development of a 
new type of leader, a leader who leads 
unconsciously and codperatively. Those 
college-trained men and women who 
are becoming exemplars of the new 
leisure, have an unparalleled opportu- 
nity to render service to their fellow 
citizens. 

It has been said that every American 
boy has five outstanding needs: 

1. The need for recognition 

2. The desire for adventure 


3. The need for friendship 
4. The gratification of the power to 


achieve something of his own making 

5. The security which comes from 
being welcome in some place or circle. 

These needs can be met only through 
the kind of participating activity which 
the Boys’ Clubs of America offer and 
which has given the impetus to the fine 
work Kiwanis International has done. 

Boys’ Clubs withhold none of the ad- 
miration and support which they give 
to other welfare and character develop- 
ment activities with youth. The front 
line is wide enough for us all to work 
shoulder to shoulder. Boys’ Clubs at- 
tempt to cover only one sector of this 
front, but it is a unique sector. (1) 
A Boys’ Club is a place, not a program 
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or an idea, but a real, tangible head- 
quarters for boys. (2) It is usually 
so placed and administered as to be 
particularly available to the less privi- 
leged youngsters. (3) It is entirely 
and continuously non-sectarian and 
non-political. (4) It substitutes the 
organized group for the pre-delinquent 
gang. (5) It is a club and thus fosters 
the idea of belonging, of membership, 
of partnership. 

We can build boys to be citizens of 
the future and we shall contrive to do 
it in the American way; and the Amer- 
ican way is the democratic way. When 
men and boys get together in a com- 
munity to work out the problems of 
citizenship, the horizons have already 
become brighter with the dawn of a 
new day. We shall work with boys not 
only because constructive effort of this 
kind will prevent delinquency and pos- 
sibly crime, but we shall carry on this 
splendid activity because it is the one 
way in which we can derive the lasting 
satisfactions of participating citizen- 


ship in a great democracy. We want 
to build the sense of voluntary action, 
to build up personality, to create a rec- 
ognition of personal responsibility. We 
want to build for democratic self-disci- 
pline, not regimentation. We want to 
build for the dignity and character of 
the individual. We want education in 
truth, not propaganda. These are the 
foundations of free men. 

We shall not be satisfied with em- 
phasizing the rights of boys. We shall 
set them the kind of example which 
will lead them to realize their obliga- 
tions as American citizens. I think in 
these days it would be better for us all 
if we talked more about obligations and 
less about rights. We must not permit 
America to change from the land of 
opportunity to the land of importunity. 
The characters of our future citizens 
will be built not by leading them to be- 
lieve the world owes them a living but 
by giving to them an honest equal 
chance to make their own living, albeit 
at the cost of struggle and sacrifice. 


Service Is Achievement 


(From page 453) 


discouraged wherever it is found. 

Labor and capital must reach a bet- 
ter understanding and realize that their 
interests are one and the same. We 
have it particularly within our power 
to foster and promote a better feeling 
between the employer and the employee. 

During the past year it has been my 
privilege to appear before many clubs 
and gatherings, both in and out of 
Kiwanis. I have at all times attempted 
to uphold the banner of Kiwanis and 
present to those with whom I was privi- 
leged to come in contact the higher pur- 
poses of this splendid organization. 
There are many other splendid service 
clubs whose objects and purposes are 
of the highest order. I have found them 
anxious to do their part in bringing 
about these things of which I have 
spoken. 

At the San Francisco Convention one 
year ago we adopted certain citizenship 
activities which I have sought to em- 
phasize. With them in mind, I have 


tried to point the way for a more active 
participation in local public affairs by 
our individual members, believing that 
this conception of a higher order of 
things must start with the individual, 
who, by reason of his interest and ex- 
ample, will demand action upon the part 
of those charged with the responsibility 
of public office and leadership. 
Through twenty-one years of more or 

less active membership in Kiwanis, I 
hope I may with due modesty say that 
I know the heart of our splendid organ- 
ization. During the past year I have 
had the opportunity of seeing our forces 
in action. I have observed its pulse beat 
of activity—I have confidence and faith 
in its future. “Service” is still the 
watch-word and “True Service is 
Achievement.” 

“To each is given a bag of tools, 

A shapeless mass and a book of rules; 
And each must build ere life has flown 
A stumbling block or a stepping stone.” 


International Fellowship 


(From page 471) 


feared by many governments as a curb 
on the desired growth of fiercely com- 
bative nationalism with the creation of 
a mass mind, which can be so easily 
swayed to do the bidding of those in 
power. 

But the Kiwanis creed of living up to 
the Golden Rule, of enlightening peo- 
ple on their responsibilities as citizens, 
of the necessity for individual service 
in the cause of humanity, was the heart 
and essence of democratic principle 
broadened in Kiwanis, to develop and 


coordinate individual efforts into a 
widespread, supplementary moral force, 
aiding established government in pro- 
moting the welfare of the people, and, 
because it is this moral force which 
gives all men an opportunity to partici- 
pate in building a better world, it calls 
to the latest idealism that is a part of 
the make-up of the strictly practical, 
as well as of the purely imaginative 
types. Its spread throughout the 
United States and Canada, the vigorous 
growth it has maintained, and its quick 
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adaptability to needs of changing times, 
assures the perpetuation of Kiwanis as 
a necessary force in the American and 
Canadian way of life. 

The success of Kiwanis gives the 
measure of the men who have so un- 
selfishly devoted themselves to the 
spread of ideals. They have been busi- 
ness men of high degree, men of every 
religion, race, and creed, every shade 
of political allegiance, which in itself is, 
I believe, a fact without precedent in 
all the history of humanitarian en- 
deavor. 

Fortunately and always, Kiwanis has 
been able to find among them, men of 
exceptional executive capacity to fill its 
high offices, to formulate its policies, 
make its decisions, and to guide its 
affairs into safe and sane channels. 
And there is no reason to suppose that 
at any future time Kiwanis will be 
served less efficiently, for the excep- 
tional calibre of its membership is safe- 
guarded by the self-sacrificing service 
and downright hard work which this 
fellowship demands, tests of character 
that must be passed with flying colors. 
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Last summer, when President Roose- 
velt made a brief visit to Canada, it 
was evident how warmly he regarded 
our Dominion as a friendly, under- 
standing interpreter of the United 
States to the British Empire and of the 
Empire to the Union, and how impor- 
tant he considered her role as a peace 
link between the two greatest world 
powers and democracies. 

The Canadian Government and peo- 
ple have accepted this role with the 
greatest enthusiasm, because next to 
our love and loyalty to the Crown and 
the Motherland, we value our deeply 
rooted friendship with this great neigh- 
bor nation. The ties that bind us are 
many, strong, and enduring. The un- 
derstanding that exists between our 
peoples is firmly planted in mutual 
esteem, respect, and genuine liking; 
born of intimate contacts, almost iden- 
tical interests, and love of this vast 
land, we have shared and developed in 
happy amity for more than a century, 
with nothing more than a geographical 
line to mark our separate domains. 

All Canada will work indefatigably 
to preserve and strengthen that friend- 
ship, to reunite in enduring peace and 
unity of purpose two great and free na- 
tions that can, together as blood broth- 
ers, help to shape a world which would 
be more completely devoted to the 
happy advancement of mankind. 

Vast numbers of people in the British 
Empire and the United States feel the 
time has now come for that spiritual 
and human reunion. Perhaps, and we 
Canadians hope so with all our hearts, 
the recent visit of Their Majesties King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth may be 
the heaven-inspired approach to a new 
era of Anglo-Saxon solidarity, pat- 
terned on the same warm human valua- 
tion of honor, courage, and love of 
freedom, which have made the United 
States and Canada so completely one in 
all the things that men strive for and 
value most. 
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immediate Past President H. G. Hatfield spoke 
on the ait as a guest of the Goodrich Tire 
Company. 


as Kiwanis Day at the New York 

World’s Fair. Representatives 
were present from Kiwanis clubs 
from all sections of the United States 
and Canada. 

Coming as it did the day foilow- 
ing the close of the International 
convention at Boston there were 
many Kiwanians who attended the 
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International President Bennett O. Knudson was 
one of the afternoon speakers. 


convention who took advantage of the 
opportunity to participate in this un- 
usual event. 

The meeting in the morning was held 
in the Special Events Field where ad- 
dresses were made by Immediate Past 
International President H. G. Hatfield, 
President Bennett O. Knudson (elected 
at Boston) and by Alex P. Watts, Presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club of New York. 
It was necessary to close this meeting 
earlier than was planned because of a 
sudden rain storm. 

At 11:50 o’clock in the morning Im- 
mediate Past President Hatfield spoke 
over a broadcast arrangement as a 
guest of the Goodrich Tire Company in 
their arena at the fair. More than five 
thousand were present, it was estimated, 
and in the crowd of course were many 
Kiwanians. 

The luncheon was held on schedule, 
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A glee club from Westminster, Maryland, 
added much enjoyment to the musical part 
of the Kiwanis Day program. 
viz., at 12:30 in the Ballantine 
Three Circle Inn where Kiwanians 
and their families enjoyed a de- 
lightful meal and entertainment. A 
glee club of Westminster, Mary- 
land, gave special selections which 
were greatly appreciated. Ad- 
dresses were made by International 
President Knudson and Interna- 
tional Secretary Fred. C. W. Park- 
er. President Watts of the New 
York club presented Past President 
Hatfield with the theme of the 
Fair, a perisphere and trylon in 
the form of a desk lamp. President 
Watts presided at the meeting. The 
invocation was delivered by Dr. Chris- 
tian F. Reisner, past president of the 


YORK WORLDS FAIR 


SOUVENIR 
ALL KIWANIS DAY 
INTERNATIONAL KIWANIS 


BQO ONLY ON 
JUNE 23, 1999 





Souvenir ticket for Kiwanis Day at the Fair. 


New York City club. Harry Foster 
Welsh, member of the New York club, 
presented an interesting feature and 
Ben Baker of the Flushing club favored 
the audience with a solo. Splendid 
entertainment also came from the chil- 
dren’s orchestra of seventy boys and 
girls from Rutherford and South Ber- 
gen, New Jersey, Kiwanis clubs. At- 
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tendance at the luncheon was about six 
hundred with all of the clubs in the 
New York metropolitan area being 
represented, with of course additional 
representation from all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 

All program arrangements and de- 
tails were made by a committee headed 
by Alex Watts. 


“Soul of Kiwanis” Is 
Pageant of Inspiration 


PAGEANT “Soul of Kiwanis” 

with a cast of 500 was the main 

feature entertainment of the 
Boston Convention and was presented 
on Wednesday night, June 21, in 
Mechanics Building. The presentation 
was in six episodes with a prologue and 
an epilogue. 

The author, director and producer 
was C. Hassler Capron in collaboration 
with Esther Willard Bates and Asa F. 
Fisk. The outline was by Percy Jewett 
Burrell. Director of dancing was Hazel 
Sands Welch, director of music was 
Bart Grady, pianist, Mrs. Vernon Matt- 
son. Chairman of the Pageant Commit- 
tee was Past Governor Everett W. 
Ireland. 

West Roxbury Little Theater group 
members opened the pageant with a 
visual prologue while a group of New- 
ton High School coeds engaged in pan- 
tomime interpretive dancing. 

In the First Episode “Kiwanis Club 
Number One,” the presentation was 
made by the Framingham Kiwanis 
Club. In the second Episode “Kiwanis 
Moves into Canada,” the Kiwanis Club 
of Revere, Massachusetts, was responsi- 
ble for the presentation. The title of 
the Third Episode was “Making a 
Kiwanian,” with the presentation by 
the Kiwanis Club of Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts. In the Fourth Episode “The 
Forgotten Man,” there were two scenes, 
both presented by the Kiwanis Club of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. “Street of 
Dreams,” the Fifth Episode, was pre- 
sented by the Worcester Kiwanis club 
assisted by a group of boys from the 
Boston Y.M.C.A. The Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, Kiwanis club presented the 
Sixth Episode, “Trust.” International 
Trustee James P. Gallagher played the 
role of a judge. He is a member of the 
Newton club. The Epilogue, “Achieve- 
ment,” brought the affair to a magnifi- 
cently inspiring conclusion. 


The Boston Convention 
(From page 457) 
ments with proof, evidence or debate. 
He touched on about all of the causes 
and effects that are disturbing us these 
days. He was altogether serious in his 
statements even though there was con- 
siderable humor injected at very fre- 
quent intervals. The audience arose 
and applauded when he said: “Maybe 
you would rather be popular than right, 
but if you are willing to put patriotism 
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above party, principles above personal- 
ity, freedom above pelf, your influence 
for good in your community will become 
as penetrating as it is far reaching and 
in such a spirit Kiwanis could write a 
chapter in service and achievement 
across the world’s horizon in the eter- 
nal stars.” 

And then came the last business ses- 
sion of the convention. Chairman Mil- 
likan made his final report on the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions and trophies were 
presented to winners by the following: 
Convention Attendance by International 
Trustee Franklin C. Haven, chairman; 
Attendance Contest by C. Wilford Wil- 
son, Northwest Detroit, chairman of the 
International Committee on Attendance 
and Achievement Reports to clubs and 
districts by W. D. Cotton, Rayville, 
Louisiana, chairman of the committee. 

“Far Horizons” was the title of the 
address by Roe Fulkerson. With humor 
and philosophy there was a strong em- 
phasis on the serious things of life. Roe 
made a most eloquent plea for tolerance. 
“Kiwanis and Kiwanians,” he said, 
“have no bigger job that to inculcate 
by precept and example, religious and 
racial toleration. Let Kiwanis be the 
means to the end that our mental and 
spiritual horizons will keep pace with- 
out widening physical horizons.” 

Came the presentation of Minneap- 
olis the 1940 convention city, the report 
of the Committee on Elections and the 
presentation of the newly elected offi- 
cers. 

H. Glen Hatfield turned the gavel 
over to Bennett O. Knudson of Albert 
Lea, Minnesota, Mrs. Knudson and 
Miss Jane Knudson were introduced to 
the cheering audience and with the 
crowd still cheering, President Knudson 
adjourned the convention. 

“Let’s all meet in Minneapolis in 
1940” were the last words officially 
spoken. 

Conferences were held Monday and 


club activities, one for lieutenant gov- 
ernors and one for district secretaries. 
Conferences were interesting, instruc- 
tive and inspirational and were very 
ably handled by the leaders and others 
of the panels. In addition to the ten 
scheduled conferences on Wednesday 
there was one for those from Kiwanis 
clubs in cities over 200,000 in popula- 
tion. On each day J. Lindsey Robb, 
Chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Kiwanis Education, conducted a 
well attended demonstration of the use 
of motion pictures in Kiwanis educa- 
tion. 

Members of the General Convention 
Committee headed by George Morin of 
Boston worked diligently. The general 
chairman shares with the chairman of 
the International Committee on Conven- 
tion Program, Clarence Conner, Chester, 
Pennsylvania, tremendous credit for the 
smooth operation of the convention ma- 
chinery. Others who were in the back- 
ground, more or less, but who played 
an important part in the convention 
work included former International 
Trustee Thomas E. Babb, Jr., Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, chairman of the 
Credentials Committee and those who 
accepted leadership in conferences and 
who served as members of all commit- 
tees, International and local. Ladies 
events were carefully and skillfully ar- 
ranged by the chairman, Mrs. Marie 
Murray and her advisory chairman, 
Stephen R. Dow. 

Entertainment features were many 
and well planned. A Tuesday afternoon 
boat ride gave men, women and chil- 
dren the opportunity of enjoying to- 
gether a trip that could be held only 
in Boston. The usual district dinners, 
a beautifully arranged President’s Re- 
ception and the presentation of a mag- 
nificent inspirational pageant “Soul of 
Kiwanis” were features which helped 
make everyone enjoy their Boston stay. 
Ladies were in greater number than 
usual and there were many children. It 


Wednesday afternoons. On Monday was in a large measure the family con- 
there were besides the ten scheduled on vention it had been hoped it would be. 
s @ 

Horizons 


(From page 468) 


Have our mental horizons kept step 
with our physical horizons? Our physi- 
eal horizons put grandpappy’s_ to 
shame. Can we be as proud of our 
mental horizons? Alas, there is little 
difference in our mental attitudes and 
those of grandpappy. 

Although the constitutions of our two 
countries grant us the right to worship 
God according to the dictates of our 
consciences, it is not only in Europe 
that people are persecuted for their re- 
ligious beliefs. In spite of our wider 
horizons, we are all too many of us like 
grandpappy, who did not believe any 
man could get to heaven who was not 
baptized by complete immersion! 

We are a wonderful people on this 
continent. We admit it! Once there 
was a good little girl, as good little girls 
go; and as far as good little girls go, 


she went. We people on this continent 
are like that. We have gone far, as 
good nations go. Our horizons are wide 
and our achievements many. 

But isn’t it high time that we became 
as broad in our viewpoints as we are in 
our horizons? 

Isn’t it time that we stopped and 
analyzed our religious and racial prej- 
udices? 

Like grandpappy, I am a Baptist. A 
hard-shell Baptist, if you will. I 
wouldn’t like to risk the salvation of 
any one of you unless you waded out 
into the creek with a pastor and liter- 
ally had your sins washed away. 

Yet I cannot help but remember that 
some of the finest and most Christian 
people I have known were Methodists, 
Catholics and Christian Scientists. Nor 
can I fail to remember that if my moth- 
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er had been a Christian Scientist, a 
Catholic or a Methodist, I would have 
been one also. 

We get our religion at mother’s knee, 
and no doctrine obtained in that holy 
spot can be wrong. No man ever 
learned anything at his mother’s knee 
which was not good enough to live by— 
aye, and die by! 

Maybe, after all, I will meet some of 
you nice people in heaven, even though 
you did get only a sprinkling instead of 
a real bath to wash your sins away. 

There is a poem which each of us 
should have had to memorize before we 
were accepted to citizenship in these 
two great countries: 

“At the Muezzin’s call for prayer 

The kneeling faithful thronged the 

* square. 

And on Pushkara’s lofty heights 

The dark priest chanted Brahma’s 

mights. 

Amid a monastery’s weeds 

An old Franciscan told his beads, 

While to the synagogue there came 

A Jew to praise Jehovah’s name. 

The one great God looked down and 

stniled, 

And counted each His loving child; 

For Turk and Brahmin, monk and 

Jew, 

Had reached him through the gods 

they knew.” 


In December of 1620 there landed at 
Plymouth Rock, not far from here, a 
little boat of one hundred and eighty 
tons, with one hundred and two passen- 
gers on board, including two children 
born during the voyage. These figures 
seem to have been inaccurate, however. 
A careful statistician has counted up 
all the families in this country whose 
ancestors are said to have come over in 
the Mayflower, and estimated that there 
must have been fifteen thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-six souls on board 
that small ship. 

It is unimportant whether your an- 
cestors came over here in the Mayflower 
three hundred years ago, or whether 
they came a generation ago from Italy 
in a cargo of lemons, or from Spain a 
year ago as personal attendants to Fer- 
dinand the Bull. 

The important thing is how good 
Americans you are now, not how long 
your people have been in this country, 
or what country they came from! An- 
cestry is like the tail on a pig. It adds 
beauty and dignity to the hog, but adds 
nothing whatever to the weight of the 
hams. 

We are not big enough mentally for 
our widened horizons unless we are big 
enough to see the good in the people 
descended from the different races 
which go to make up the population of 
our two countries. 

We are not big enough spiritually for 
our widened horizons unless we can see 
the virtues in religions other than our 
own. 

Kiwanis was wise when it broadened 
its horizons by taking into membership 
men of different races and creeds. Be- 
cause of our variety of beliefs and out- 
looks, we have a depth of sympathy and 
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understanding to bring to our work for 
the under-privileged children of our 
communities; an appreciation of politi- 
cal and religious freedom to give 
strength to our work to better the com- 
munities in which we live. 

No, it’s not a question of where your 
ancestors were born. It’s not a ques- 
tion of how long they have been on this 
side of the Atlantic. The question is 
how thoroughly have they absorbed the 
principles on which Canada and the 
United States were founded! 

At the moment our two nations are 
at peace with all the world. Let us now, 
in peace time, remember the lessons we 
learned during the last great war in 
which we both were engaged. 

Let us remember that in those dark 
days we forgot all our narrowness and 
lived and looked at wider horizons than 
we do now in time of peace. Let us as 
Kiwanians build toward those wider 
horizons in time of peace so that we 
will be more sure of them in time of 
war. 

Kiwanis and Kiwanians have no big- 
ger job than to inculcate by precept and 
example religious and racial toleration. 
Let Kiwanis be the means to the end 
that our mental and spiritual horizons 


will keep pace with our widening phy- 
sical horizons. 

This is our peace-time job against 
the day when war may come. 

God forfend that war should come. 
God forfend that the power-drunk dic- 
tators of Europe plunge us into that 
black abyss again. But should it come, 
onee more we would march shoulder to 
shoulder, Jew and Gentile; shoulder to 
shoulder, Catholic and Protestant; 
shoulder to shoulder, Republican and 
Democrat; shoulder to shoulder, de- 
scendant of the Mayflower and immi- 
grant; shoulder to shoulder, conserva- 
tive and liberal; shoulder to shoulder, 
north and south. Again we would fight 
the battle of human liberty, the battle 
for free speech and a free press, the 
battle for the right of every man to 
worship God according to his own con- 
victions! 

Once more, shoulder to shoulder 
would Canadian and American march 
to the sound of fife and drum to do bat- 
tle for Democracy, and by the eternal 
God above us, once more would the red 
and white and blue of Old Glory and the 
Union Jack come back crowned with the 
laurel wreaths of the victory of right 
over might. 


Business Is International 
(From page 465) 


the distressed, there fell upon these 
Boston Scots the break which we called 
the Revolution. Many of them felt they 
could not turn against the British 
throne, though more of them felt they 
could. Those who remained loyal to 
their king—the United Empire Loyal- 
ists as they are now called—went to 
New York, where British sentiment 
predominated. But as soon as the 
troubles of the times permitted com- 
munication, the revolutionary Ameri- 
can Scots of Boston sent to their former 
brethren then at New York their pro- 
rata share of the charitable funds in 
hand when the trouble started. Those 
Scots who went to New York ultimately 
found their way to Canada. 

Now, that exodus of Americans loyal 
to the British throne occurred in all the 
colonies, with the result that Canada 
was given for its upbuilding about 100,- 
000 persons who had assisted in rearing 
the civilization of this eastern seaboard, 
a civilization that became the core of 
the United States of America. Never 
has a new country been given such a 
running start with founders so compe- 
tent as the Revolutionary War gave 
Canada. 





a Sa x * 


To any American on either side of 
the border, who has so far lost his faith 
as to fear what may come upon us, I 
recommend a giance at the original 
Thirteen States as they exist on the 
map today. They will see something 
there that, I believe, will help to con- 
vince them that the worst fears some 
of us harbor are groundless. The ca- 
tastrophes that overtook civilizations 


in the past have in these recent years 


cast their shadow over us. But they 
were produced by causes that do not 
operate amongst us. They finally crys- 
tallized into one cause: an accentua- 
tion of classes,—the weak and the 
powerful, the rich and the hungry, in 
such deadly antagonism and decay 
that ordered life even on its lowest 
terms became impossible. Now, that 
such an end awaits us, some prophesy 
and many fear. Does it await us? 
I say, look at the map. Look at the 
names on the map. Notice the place 
names of New England, beginning with 
the region of Boston; they are largely 
the names of places in Old England, as 
the names of Boston and Cambridge 
and Chelsea are. The names of com- 
paratively few royal persons appear 
amongst them. Then, look at the names 
on the map farther south, in the region 
where Virginia’s influence predomi- 
nated. There you will find a larger 
proportion of English royal names for 
cities and counties and rivers, as the 
names of Fairfax, King William and 
Jamestown are, and a much smaller 
proportion of the old English town and 
county names. That difference has a 
meaning which is just this: these two 
ruling parts of the colonies were settled 
by two distinct classes of people driven 
to America, by two distinct events. The 
first New Englanders fled to America 
because of oppression imposed on them 
by the ruling upper classes: Pilgrims 
and Puritans and their immediate fol- 
lowers were the underdog of the period. 
But in about 13 years after the May- 
flower the tables turned; the lower 
classes in England got the upper hand 
and they became the ruling class, and 
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then it was the turn of the upper class 
to flee. Pilgrims and Puritans to New 
England, Cavaliers to Virginia—one 
fleeing from oppression by the nobility, 
the other fleeing from oppression by the 
plain people: for any class in class 
power is an oppressor. In our time, 
therefore—300 years later—in the 
blood and mind of today’s American 
stock, we have the inherited memories 
of oppression at both ends of the social 
scale, and these produce in us a preven- 
tive of oppression from either end of 
the social scale. Pilgrim and Cavalier 
have commingled in the national soul as 
anti-toxin against any form of class 
domination and any form of class op- 
pression. We have been all through 
that, prenatally as it were, in the bitter 
experiences of our fathers. And since 
that time we have constantly added to 
our population people from all the 
lands of Europe, refugees from upper 
class oppression and refugees from 
lower class oppression, which further 
immunizes us, I believe, against any 
form of organized social oppression 
occurring here. That cause of national 
decay we need not fear. The people 
of Canada and of the United States 
are left a free hand to develop true 
democracy in their respective countries. 


* ok * * * 


Now, I suppose that this convention 
is made up mostly of business men. 
That, too, is fitting, for all the indica- 
tions seem to be that to produce a basis 
for the kind of life the highest minds 
have prophetically foreseen, there is 
now no agency operating that is com- 
parable with business. and industry. 
Much more than on politics, even more 
than on science, the world seems to 
wait on what business and industry 
can do—not that they have been any 
more laggard than religion and state- 
craft have been, but merely that now 
the place where business and industry 
can most creatively enter the picture 
has at last come into view. This larger 
view of business as vastly more than 
making and distributing the material 
goods of life is greatly needed by busi- 
ness men today to spark their energies; 
they need this even more than they 
need reduction of taxes—and they 
surely need that. I regard business 
and industry today as providing the 
material basis which spiritual and so- 
cial values need to become actual; I 
regard business and industry as the 
normal, natural, constructive method of 
transmuting the ideal into the visible 
real. I base that judgment on two 
grounds: the history of liberty and the 
history of business. Liberty is the end- 
less quest. While it is true that on the 
whole there is less liberty in the world 
today than there was 50 years ago, it 
also is true that the nations that would 
not sell their birthright still retain the 
liberties they had and are able to keep 
the road open toward more. The peo- 
ples that were free, in the sense of en- 
joying the highest freedom yet at- 
tained, these peoples still are free. 
They have advanced according to the 
orderly natural metho d—first the 
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blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear. The fathers of the two 
nations represented here today were 
freeman before they obtained freedom. 
They were spiritually free; emanci- 
pated from the terrible tyranny that 
may be exercised over men’s soul by 
men. Presently, when it appeared to 
them not fitting that spiritual freemen 
should be political bondmen, they won 
for themselves political freedom, our 
American fathers in their way, your 
British fathers in their way. A politi- 
cal framework of freedom was neces- 
sary if the life of the spirit was to be 
lived unhindered. For generations they 
sang and boasted of this political free- 
dom, they sing and boast of it yet, but 
not quite so fervently as of yore, for 
even while they sing the thought un- 
bidden comes that, even so, political 
freedom is but a partial thing. Free 
in the motions of their spirit, yes; free 
to decide the form of their state and 
the character of their laws, yes; but 
wholly free?—no! Neither spiritually 
nor politically wholly free. In one re- 
gion they find life constricted still. 

So insistently did this fact press upon 
some of our European contemporaries 
that they made a foolish bargain— 
they traded some or even all their 
spiritual and political liberties for this 
other form of freedom they were 
promised in exchange. They now dis- 
cover it cannot come that way. They 
failed to see that if you want the full 
corn in the ear, you cannot get it by 
trading the blade and the stalk. The 
further liberty men seek comes through 
the use of liberties already gained, not 
by their sacrifice. That further liberty, 
lacking which we are still in bondage 
as men and citizens we call it—eco- 
nomic freedom. Elementarily, it con- 
sists in every man’s freedom to con- 
tribute what he has in exchange for 
what he needs. These, then, are the 
three steps. Two have been taken, but 
not fully, and cannot be, without the 
third. We are now in process of taking 
that third step. 

But not by legislation does this 
larger liberty come, nor by plausible 
fallacies to which we fain would give 
our minds. 

* ca * * * 

If I were in charge of business edu- 
cation I would have every course of 
study begin with the history of modern 
industry as the improver of social con- 
ditions. If I were president of a Cham- 
ber of Commerce I would see that its 
members were regularly indoctrinated 
with the unbroken record of industry 
as a factor in the establishment of 
social justice, especially in laying the 
foundations for a larger democracy of 
economic liberty. Nowadays we hear 
so much of what ought to be done, busi- 
ness is so constantly exhorted—usually 
by men who know nothing about busi- 
ness—as to what business ought to do, 
that the uninstructed readily form the 
opinion that nothing has been done. 
That fallacy lies at the root of most of 
our disagreements, and drains the 
vision and courage of the business mind 
itself. The truth is that through the 


agency and efforts of business and in- 
dustry we have been proceeding toward 
a higher degree of economic justice at 
a pace that astonishes us as we look 
back over the distance we have come. 
I should say that we have gone three- 
fourths of the distance to the goal: the 
distance we have yet to go is the last 
quarter. And I should say this in no 
spirit of boastfulness, nor to suggest a 
complacent contemplation of our 
achievements, but to reassure us that 
we have not been recreant to our duty. 
We have not always been conscious of 
that duty, but under the essentially 
moral pressure of the Law of Work 
itself we have been unconsciously pur- 
suing it. The gross misrepresentation 
of business as motivated solely by 
greed, when every business man knows 
that sheer greed is his shortest road to 
ruin; the gross misrepresentation of 
industry as based on total disregard 
of human factors, when every indus- 
trialist knows that men far exceed in 
industrial importance all his money, 
machinery and materials combined,— 
these are misconceptions wholly re- 
futed by the story of the industrial era. 
Industry first found itself in the 
hovels of the people, every room a 
sweat-hole; it removed the work to that 
modern institution we call the factory 
and gave the dwellings of the people 
the dignity of homes. Industry found 
men and women and little children 
working fifteen hours a day for pit- 
tances; it reduced the work day to eight 
hours, the work week to five days, and 
increased wages to unprecedented 
levels. The year I was born the aver- 
age annual wage in the United States 
was $347; last year it was more than 
four times as much, three times as high 
as in 1900, twice as high as in 1913. 
The real significance of this is that in 
the meantime prices for the products 
of industry have been constantly de- 
creasing. The higher wage for fewer 
hours of work does not come out of the 
public purse but out of the brains of 
Management. I would rest the whole 
record of industry as a beneficent social 
factor on the fact of Management 
alone. Not that Management repre- 
sents a separate or superior class— 
every great manager I know began as 
a workingman. When the question 
arose of giving customers lower prices 
and workmen higher pay, Management 
was confronted with a problem. It 
could lower prices by cutting wages, 
but it knew that poor wages never 
bought good work. It could increase 
wages by making higher prices, but 
then it lost its customers. Management 
sat down with that problem; it agreed 
lower prices were just; it agreed that 
higher wages were just; both being 
just, they could not be irreconcilable. 
Proceeding on that basis Management 
achieved what is no less than a modern 
miracle—it put up the wages and put 
down the prices, causing unparalleled 
extension of distribution and a phe- 
nomenal increase in employment. 
Now, what I would have business 
men know, as against the gross mis- 
understanding of these facts, is this: 
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every one of these reforms came vol- 
untarily out of industry intent on doing 
its job the best way. The charge that 
these improvements were made at the 
insistence of a morally outraged society 
is not tenable; the facts are that all of 
them were made by industry itself in 
the routine improvement of its job, and 
that some of them—notably the estab- 
lishment of the 10-hour day by the mill- 
owners of England more than a century 
ago—were made against the will of 
society, against the opposition of Par- 
liament, Church and Society, and even 
against the opposition of the working- 
men themselves, who thought that 
fewer hours of work meant a scantier 
livelihood, All of this present-day talk 
about democracy was made possible by 
the foundation industry provided; all 
of this great system of public educa- 
tion which prepares a people for de- 
mocracy was made possible and is main- 
tained by the undergirding support of 
industry. I say this for the encourage- 
ment of those engaged in business. We 
have nothing to be ashamed of in the 
record. If we have this knowledge of 
our course and its social effects, we 
need not hang our heads under the 
bludgeoning of the misinformed. 

But I say it for the further purpose 
of stiffening us for a continuance of 
this service to society. There are evils 
still remaining, greatly as we have re- 
duced their number and malignity. 
Crack-brained leaders preach to gulli- 
ble people that business is naturally 
evil and necessarily predatory. That 
is true of “rackets” but not of business. 
You and I know these evils are in hu- 
man nature; they do not originate in 
genuine business; they are not in- 
digenous, not necessary, not in any 
way helpful to business but positively 
detrimental, and the morality requisite 
to the building of any business service 
is ruthlessly breeding them out. Busi- 
ness is fundamentally and necessarily 
moral as a condition of its own survival. 
Where did we learn this? Not alto- 
gether from our own tendency to right- 
doing; not because we consciously went 
to work to perform a social task; we 
learned it from the inner law of busi- 
ness itself. That is the only way that 
business marches. We learned it as we 
learned the law of fire, as we learned 
navigation from the sea and aviation 
from the air. The JOB taught us, as 
it will always teach those who sit hum- 
bly before it and listen to what it says. 
What I am demonstrating is that men 
have listened to the JOB and they have 
learned. 

Business is international. Therefore 
I have thought it a suitable theme for 
men of different countries assembled 
here. Business is a major factor in 
building the good society, both in 
Canada and the United States—a 
greater factor by far than politics, be- 
cause economic laws go deeper than 
political legislation. Business, I take it, 
happens to be the calling that most of 
us here follow. It is well that we know 
the succession in which we stand and 
the honorable record which is ours to 
carry forward and enhance, 
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Kiwanians Honored During Visit of 
Their Majesties 


wanis clubs as organizations par- 
ticipated prominently in affairs 
connected with the visit to Canada and 
the United States of Their Majesties, 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth. 
Honors came to the then Interna- 
tional President of Kiwanis, H. Glen 
Hatfield and Vice President Bennett O. 
Knudson when they visited Winnipeg 
at the time of the celebration in honor 
of the visit of Their Majesties. “On 
the evening of May 23,” writes Secre- 


me, 


KK eanis cu as individuals and Ki- 


tary A. E. Parker of the Winnipeg 
club: “Messrs. Hatfield and Knudson 
were provided with facilities to see the 
historic parade which had been ar- 


ranged by Winnipeg citizens as a pre- 
liminary to the visit of Their Majesties, 
The King and Queen. 

“On the morning of May 24, the day 
of the Royal visit, through the courtesy 


of The Honorable J. S. McDiarmid, 
Minister of Mines and Natural Re- 
sources of Manitoba, President Hat- 


field was given a place in the grounds 
of the legislative buildings in the spe- 
cial guest section for the state welcome 
to the King and Queen. Later in the 
day President Hatfield was given a 
place in the gallery of the legislative 
chamber where he witnessed the intro- 
duction of members of our provincial 
government to Their Majesties. During 
the afternoon through the courtesy of 
Past International President F. Traf- 


ford Taylor, Messrs. Hatfield and Knud- 
son were given a place at the civic re- 
ception by the mayor and council of 





the French-Canadian city of St. Boni- 
face, which is adjacent to Winnipeg, 
and they were later invited to the re- 
ception given to civic officials parti- 
cipating in this event.” 

A very interesting high light occur- 
ring during the visit of Their Majesties 
to Edmonton was the presentation of 
a huge bouquet of roses to Her Majesty 
the Queen by nine-year-old Marie 
Stacey, one of the resident children at 
the Edmonton Kiwanis Children’s 
Home. Marie was officially selected to 
present the bouquet on behalf of all 
children in Northern Alberta. A writer 
in the Edmonton Bulletin describing 
the event says: “Pictured here is Ed- 
monton’s little blond Cinderella, 
dainty nine-year-old Marie Stacey of 
the Kiwanis Children’s Home, the happy 
child who was selected to present to 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth a huge 
bouquet of Johanna Hill roses before 
the royal party entered the legislative 
buildings. Gracefully the child curt- 
sied to her Queen, her eyes shining and 
color bright as the charming sovereign 
spoke kindly to her, and gave her a 
motherly touch on the shoulder. Marie 
wore a frock of Alice blue silk, fash- 
ioned with a short pleated skirt inter- 
woven with sprays of pale pink flowers. 
The pink was repeated in bows in her 
blond hair and she wore short white 
socks and white slippers.” 

Among the prominent Edmontonians 
presented to Their Majesties during 
their visit were the following Kiwan- 
ians: John W. Fry, Mayor of the City 


Pbhete courtesy Ihe Edmonton Bulletin 


Left to right: Premier Wm. Aberhart of the Province of Alberta; at Premier's left. Mrs. John W. Fry ; 


Kiwanian John W. F 


ome, presenting a huge bouquet of Johanna Hill roses to Her Majesty. 


Her peeigety, Seow Elizabeth. 
taken as the royal party entered the legislative buildings. 


Children’s 


. Mayor of Edmonton; Mrs. Wm. Aberhart; His Majesty Kin George VI and 
In the center: Nine-year-old Marie Stacey of the Edmonton Kiwanis 


This photo was 
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of Edmonton; Douglas A. Grout, City 
Alderman and Lieut. Colonel Louis 
Seott, past president of the Edmonton 
club. 

Of interest also was the presentation 
by the Associated Chamber of Com- 
merce of the cities of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, and Sault Ste. Marie, On- 
tario to Their Majesties, of the Kiwanis 
Boundary Peace Tablet, erected on 
the international border by the Kiwanis 
clubs of these two cities. The tablet 
will be replaced. The tablet was 
mounted on wood and with the addition 
of a brass plate commemorating this 
historic occasion, was presented to 
Their Majesties during their visit in 
Sudbury, some two hundred miles from 
Sault Ste. Marie. 


The Making of a Better 
National Mind 


(From page 464) 


to work and will not have to do any- 
thing, and not have to worry about the 
future, and have no concern or re- 
sponsibility about it—if anybody be- 
gins to think that way in this world, he 
simply is bunking himself, because that 
isn’t the kind of world in which we live 
and that thing is only a temporary 
dream at best. 


We have had a scientific age. We 
have an age of machinery. We have 
an age of all sorts of social movements. 
We have every kind of experiment, un- 
til unconsciously we are beginning to 
think that somehow, somewhere, some 
way, if we could just find it, there must 
be an arrangement by which everyone 
will be on a long vacation, have a big 
salary, and have nothing to do. That 
would be the most terrific failure of 
life that we could possibly have, even 
if we were able to put it across. 

We are under the inspiration of the 
philosophy of getting by. Now, you 
cannot get by in this world. It is a 
world upon the relentless quest of the 
truth, and you have to pay the price. 
There is no such thing as getting by. 


I remember before I went to France 
during the War I was down on the 
Mexican border at Pharr, Texas. There 
was a Y.M.C.A. hut down there that 
was over in the mesquite, chaparral and 
eactus, and the boys couldn’t find it 
and it wasn’t doing its work, and the 
secretary knew he would have to move 
that hut, but he didn’t have the money, 
and how was he going to move it? He 
had it all braced up and properly fixed 
so it wouldn’t collapse in transporta- 
tion. The hut didn’t have any floor. It 
was seventy-two feet long and twenty- 
four feet wide, and properly braced it 
weighed about six tons, and a young 
captain came in and said, “Don’t talk 
about the money, where do you want 
it put?” 

The captain and the secretary and 
the authorities went over on Main 
Street and located just the exact spot 
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for it, and the day came to move the 
hut. I happened to be there. It was 
all braced and propped up, and ready, 
with long stringers so that many hands 
could get hold, and they divided the 
six tons into fifty pounds per man, and 
brought over as many men as it would 
take to carry the six tons, each man 
carrying fifty pounds, and so there they 
were. 

I saw them march up and they went 
inside, and outside and in front and be- 
hind, and at both sides, and at a certain 
command, a certain military order, they 
all stooped over, and at another order 
each man picked up his fifty pounds and 
they just walked off and set that hut 
down on its new foundation, and on the 
first night of the lectures, where I hap- 
pened to be the lecturer, here was the 
whole gang that had moved the hut, 
and they were right down in the front 
seats. It was their hut. Each man had 
carried his fifty pounds of it. 

If we are going to make a better na- 
tional mind, we have to get some of 
that sort of thing in, instead of the 
philosophy of getting by. Some of the 
willing saints that we have in this coun- 
try, we whip them up and pour all the 
burdens over on them, the burdens of 
a hundred people onto their minds and 
hearts and shoulders. That is not fair. 
That is not American. That is not 
Canadian. That isn’t Kiwanian. The 
real conception is each person carrying 
his fifty pounds. That is how to work 
together in a good old-fashioned Ameri- 
can custom. That is the thing that we 
have to learn in better proportion in 
our own country this very day. 

; oo * * a 

Let’s make a better mind by the fact. 
Let’s let the people understand some 
of the solid foundations upon which the 
honest citizenry of this country really 
rests. The time has come to pat the 
business man of this country on the 
back and say, “Up till this time you 
have made a glorious record!” One 
hundred and fifty years of constitu- 
tional government have. shown a tre- 
mendous case for the men who have 
managed the manufacturing and busi- 
ness and the social life of this country. 
“Go to it with more courage and more 
heart, for upon you we depend for some 
of the better things of the future.” 

That is the thing that we have got 
to keep in mind, and I am absolutely 
sure that we can do it with good heart 
and sincere purpose. 

It is the sensitive part of our natures 
that really gives value. One of the 
greatest things this organization ever 
did on its last year’s convention on the 
Pacific Coast was to pass the resolu- 
tion asking the people to come back to 
the fundamental principle of reverence 
and religion. We have to base our ex- 
pectations on some of those everlasting 
rocks or we are not going to do the 
things that we want to do. 

We in ourselves are not big enough 
to do all thinking and all purposing. 
Here is a comet that shows in sight. It 
is about ninety million miles away from 
the earth, maintaining a speed of three 
thousand miles a minute, and it stays in 


sight for a month, and it takes eighty 
years to roll around till that thing can 
get back in sight again. Look here, my 
friends, any power that can take care 
of a heavenly body big enough to be 
seen ninety million miles away, travel- 
ing three thousand miles a minute on a 
heavenly race track eighty years long, 
without being overtaken by a traffic cop 
or running into a red light, or balling 
up the celestial traffic—any power that 
can do that can take care of you and 
of me, can take care of your picayune 
problems and mine. What’s the use of 
worrying ourselves about some of these 
things? 

You can’t have any higher allegiance 
than the dictator himself under a dic- 
tatorship, but in a great democracy 
such as these two countries know, the 
higher allegiance they have to Al- 
mighty God, the better it works with 
the people in the unity and codperation 
and creation of things in this world. 

That is the thing! The charters of 
the Rotary Clubs of Germany are in 
cold storage out in Chicago. No, they 
didn’t cancel them. When those poor 
fellows had to shut up shop and go 
out of business, they collected the 
charters of the Rotary Clubs of Ger- 
many and sent them back to Chicago 
where they could keep them in cold 
storage until the dream of totalitarian- 
ism should have passed in the disillu- 
sionments of the years, and the time 
would come when honest fellows would 
get together for fellowship once a week 
at luncheons. 

* * Bs * ae 

Let’s go on with this better national 
mind. We are a young nation. We 
have so many things to learn! I tell 
you, it is terrible when we just take 
ourselves too seriously. 

You have to have a sense of humor. 
That is part of the better national mind. 
A sense of humor is a luxury in every 
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struggle, a sense of genuine freedom 
for creative work, a true coéperation 
with the forces that are sound, and a 
dependence upon Almighty God—that 
is what we need. When you Kiwanians 
get together, take a deep look within 
to see if you are correct, and then take 
a compassionate look around to see that 
you are not forgetting some brother 
who needs you. A long look ahead en- 
ables you to do the thing you set out 
to do, and a steady look on high is 
necessary to see that you may have 
adequate power for the job that is too 
big for you otherwise. If we do those 
things, then we are going to begin to 
make a genuinely better national mind. 

Oh, the luxury of struggle! Why is 
it that we seem to be so ill-natured 
when we have to do a little work? 

Sure you have hard jobs! Sure you 
have cantankerous people to meet! 
Sure you have a depression! Sure you 
have your handicaps! But every living 
soul who ever got anywhere throughout 
the world has made progress in the at- 
tack upon his problems, not by sitting 
down and grumbling and _ growling 
about them. 

So that is our challenge in America. 
It is this free personality, this some- 
thing that stands in the very inspiration 
of divinity. 

* * * * oe 

We all want things to go right, and 
we want prosperity to return, and to 
quit paying sixteen billion dollars a year 
for crime and only two billion dollars a 
year for education. We want the home, 
and the church, and the school to func- 
tion. We want the Boy Scouts to come 
and play, and the Girl Scouts, and the 
salvation of youth, and the application 
of energy to the great problems. It is 
this creation of dependable, trust- 
worthy personality that we want, and 
when we stop doing that, then and then 
alone, do we need to fear being sunk. 


Through the Eyes of the Crossroads Scribe 


(From page 470) 


had under the King per taxpaycr, and 
the number that we now have per capita 
under the tyranny of democratic gov- 
ernment. 

They are like one of the plagues of 
Egypt down where I live, like the lice, 
they cover the land. Every time I come 
to my little office, my little printing 
plant, the shadow of some public offi- 
cial, spy-inspector, clothed with author- 
ity and asininity is there, casting his 
shadow across my threshold, taking the 
fun out of my work and the joy out 
of my job. 

I don’t know how you Republicans 
feel about it, but so far as that count 
in the indictment is concerned, I think 
we are faring no better under Roose- 
velt II than we did under George III. 

Now, there were some other counts 
in that indictment. I shall not discuss 
them all. You know, you will be going 
home, and you will be called on for 
Fourth of July celebrations, and I want 


you to go back and read this Declara- 
tion of Independence, and some of you 
legally-inclined Kiwanians might find 
a lot of stimulating thought in this 
count: 

“He has combined with others to 
subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to 
our constitution, and unacknowledged 
by our laws.” 

And another, against a self-willed, 
stubborn king: 

“For taking away our charters, 
abolishing our most valuable laws, and 
altering fundamentally the forms of 
our governments.” 


And here is one in which you might 
find a little thunder: 

“He has made Judges dependent on 
his will alone for the tenure of their 
offices.” 

Now, as these brilliant young legal 
lights have been elevated to positions 
on the Supreme Court, I don’t think it 
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is any secret, nor do I think I am pro- 
nouncing a heresy to say that there 
isn’t one of them that has had the ex- 
perience seasoned by age to justify 
such a position on the greatest court 
of our land. 

Another count in this indictment: 

“He has excited domestic insurrec- 
tions amongst us.”’ 

I was up in Michigan at the time they 
had the sit-down up there, as they had 
it in Pennsylvania, and in Ohio. Now, 
permit me to say here, I don’t want to 
misquote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, nor the Holy Scriptures, nor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. I don’t want to 
misquote God here, or anybody. With 
reference to that count I should say 
there is a little more to that account 
when you read it. I didn’t want to read 
it all. The Colonists went on and ac- 
cused the King of arousing savages 
against them. I have known a lot of 
Indians down in our part of the coun- 
try. I would much rather have these 
Indians turned loose on me than some 
of these C.1.0.’s down there. 

I can’t spend the whole day with that 
but you should go back and read the 
Declaration of Independence and sit 
back and ask yourself, “What mean 
ye by these stones?” 

There is another count to which I 
should refer. It is one of the two 
counts in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence that mention taxes and this count 
reads: 

“For imposing taxes on us without 
our consent.”’ 

Now, we can’t lay that indictment 
at the feet of the President. Every 
single appropriation that has _ been 
made, every new enactment that has 
been written into the laws of the land, 
has been done with the approval of the 
Congressmen and Senators that we 
sent to Washington. They may have 
misrepresented us, but we sent them 
there, and I know it may be complete 
political insurrection, but wouldn’t it 
have been a refreshing experience dur- 
ing this strange period if we had had 
one man in the Senate like old John 
Tyler, of Virginia, who, when he 
couldn’t vote his own convictions and 
the will of the people, resigned from 
the Senate and walked out of the Sen- 
ate, as his biographer so happily said, 
“In the proud company of his own self- 
respect.” 

We might as well bring this indict- 
ment right home where it belongs. 
There isn’t a Congressman or Senator 
down there that we people didn’t send 
there. You can’t escape that. Maybe 
you didn’t vote for him, but in the ag- 
gregate they were elected by the peo- 
ple. There are no taxes that have been 
put upon the people under present con- 
ditions except with their consent. We 
may have had misguided leadership, 
and statesmanship may have sunk to 
its lowest level, but the taxes that have 
been imposed upon us have been im- 
posed with our consent. 

I am amused with the hypocrisy of 
these times. People in my little city 
criticize Congressmen and Senators 


and the President for busting the coun- 


try, and then they meet in the 
Chamber of Commerce every two 
weeks or at a close communion in Ki- 
wanis and go into a huddle to hatch 
some new kind of project and scheme 
to make another raid on the Federal 
Treasury, and in the name of relief, 
grand larceny becomes a cardinal vir- 
tue in this country. 


* a a * * 


Of course we have seen these things, 
the spoils system under PWA and WPA 
and FDRA, but I am dealing here only 
with one amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which is called the Bill of Rights, 
as follows: 

“Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of; or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press; or the right of the peo- 
ple peaceably to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

Now, that is just about all we have 
salvaged out of this Ark of our Cove- 
nant. Our forefathers—it never oc- 
curred to them that they should incor- 
porate into the bill of rights the right 
for a man to work, yet you have seen 
in these recent times the government 
itself limiting a man’s hours. They 
are telling me how many acres of cot- 
ton I can plant on my little farm, and 
the number of hours I can run my 
printing shop, and when the govern- 
ment isn’t itself limiting hours and 
saying a man shall not work beyond 
that, it has been giving encouragement 
to radical groups who have said to 
certain other men, “You can’t work.” 

Now, the conservative Labor group, 
the leader of which addressed you yes- 
terday and stated in that speech that 
men had the right to strike—there is 
no doubt of that, legally and morally, 
but they have not the right—they may 
have the legal right but not the moral 
right to preclude some other man from 
working who wants to work. 


* x bod * 


We Democrats make a lot of Andrew 
Jackson. Just think, if we had had 
Andrew Jackson with us during these 
recent years! Wouldn’t you like to 
to have seen a sit-down somewhere 
with Andrew Jackson President, or 
seen Mexico expropriate the property 
of our citizens? 

This country spent ten billion dol- 
lars this year and ran four billions in 
the hole, and I am not talking about 
the old debts—I am worried about the 
running account, four billions on the 
running account. We are spending ten 
billions this fiscal year and we are 
four billions short. The President said, 
“I wouldn’t worry about that. We just 
owe the country; the country owes the 
money to itself.” 

I have three thousand dollars I owe 
the bank and I am in the same darned 
fix! 

But this man Andrew Jackson, when 
he was President, paid off the national 
debt and collected every cent that for- 
eign nations owed this country as a 
result of the Napoleonic Wars, and left 
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money in the Treasury, and went out 
of the Presidency the most popular 
President this country ever had—going 
out! 

I made the statement before and I 
repeat it here, and I defy an answer, 
that this country was discovered by 
Christopher Columbus, made independ- 
ent under George Washington, made 
free under Abraham Lincoln, and is 
being mortgaged by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

* cd ok ok * 


If you think we have prosperity in 
this thing that we have now, we are 
just kidding ourselves. This country 
is going busted, and I am going to give 
you some authority for it, as the coun- 
try editor asked for, because, after all, 
you know, I have to have some substan- 
tiation for such wild remarks, and 
this authority I am going to give you 
is none other than Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, a paragraph plucked from a 
speech delivered at Buffalo in 1932, as 
a candidate for President of the United 
States, and this is what he said: 

“The credit of the family depends 
chiefly on whether that family is liv- 
ing within its income, and that is 
equally true of the nation. If a nation 
is living within its income, its credit is 
good. If in some crisis it lives beyond 
its income for a year or two, it can usu- 
ally borrow temporarily at reasonable 
rates, but if, like a spendthrift, it 
throws discretion to the winds and is 
willing to make no sacrifice at all in 
spending, if it extends its taxing to 
the limit of the people’s power to pay, 
and continues to pile up deficits, then 
it is on the road to bankruptcy.” 

I think he told the truth there. 

We have a new disease in this coun- 
try. It is the same sort of disease that I 
sensed in Germany ten years ago when 
I traveled that country for a summer. 
We have a defeatist attitude in this 
country. We are like a man lost in the 
woods. There is an inferiority complex 
situation in the heart and spirit and 
mind of our people. 

aK * a 


* os 
All over the world today we 
are influenced by personalities. The 


strange new forces of the motion pic- 
ture, the radio, and aviation have come, 
and a man whose voice was confined to 
a small territory is now able to reach 
the world, and as races and nations 
come into conflict with each other, it 
is in the cards that we shall have wars 
and rumors of wars, as peoples with 
racial and national and other antag- 
onisms are endeavoring to adjust them- 
selves to the new world we are build- 
ing. 

I am glad Kiwanis has been smart 
enough to confine its membership to 
Canadians and American citizens. I 
have seen these good spirits spread 
about the world till they lost all their 
effect. 

When President Hatfield came down 
to New Orleans and made his visit to 
that club not long ago, he had the 
courage to stand up and brand all the 
“isms” that this country had except 
Americanism. I said, “Thank God, 
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here is an organization of service clubs 
not ashamed of its patriotism.” 

I think the time has come in this land 
when we have got to forget we are 
Democrats or Republicans, but first 
that we must be patriotic American 
citizens. And, if the test ever came, I 
would rather be free and independent 
than to be either American or Cana- 
dian. I think it is better to be holy than 
to he either Gentile or Jew. 


* os aE ae * 


The American people are trying to 
find prosperity without working for it. 
We had, at the close of the war be- 
tween the states, in Mississippi a gov- 
ernor by the name of Benjamin Hum- 
phries. That was the darkest chapter 
in the history of our country, and the 
people flocked into the City of Jackson 
wanting moratorium laws passed. They 
wanted the state to buy them artificial 
limbs they had lost on the battlefields, 
and create bureaus so that they could 
have jobs, and Ben Humphries said 
that no law can be prescribed, no ap- 
propriation made to solve this problem. 
We can’t shift this burden onto our 
children. Their days will have their 
own trials and troubles. 

He said that the only law that can 
be prescribed for the people of Miss- 
issippi under the conditions then was 
“patient industry, strict economy, and 
long suffering.” 

That is the only solution for the 
American problem. We have done 
nothing but postpone the evil day. 

We ask, “What mean ye by these 
stones?” There is written in every 
marker that identifies this Republic’s 
sacred shrines, every monument that 
pays tribute to its immortal dead, the 
story of a militant and indomitable 
spirit that overcame every obstacle in 
the realization of a prosperity and 
freedom and happiness never known 
before this side of Paradise. 

ik i a ue 


I think within these next few years 
all of us are going to be put to the chal- 
lenge, and I think unto Kiwanis there 
comes an unprecedented opportunity if 
you as individuals are willing to make 
the sacrifice. 

I know the cost of convictions, but I 
can testify that the loss of a little busi- 
ness, the making of a few enemies, is a 
cheap price to pay for one’s mental and 
spiritual equilibrium. 

Maybe you would rather be popular 
than right, but if you are willing to 
put patriotism above party, principles 
above personality, freedom above pelf, 
your influence for good in your com- 
munity will become as penetrating as 
it is far-reaching, and in such a spirit 
Kiwanis could write a chapter in serv- 
ice and achievement across the world’s 
horizon in the eternal stars. 

The challenge that lies before, above 
all else, calls for men of spine, and 
every Kiwanian should be that kind of 
man. If things aren’t right in America 
or Canada, we shall change them, if we 
be men of spine and spirit, if we have 
faith, if we are courageous. 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 


Some of these questions, 
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Q. When do you suggest we plan to 
start our fall program? (President) 


A. Vacations generally are over by 
Labor Day, which this year is Septem- 
ber 4. I would suggest a strong pro- 
gram that week and in the week follow- 
ing a meeting setup which would be 
second to none during the fall months. 
You ought to have most of the gang back 
in attendance that second week if every 
committee works to that date. From 
then on, it will be easy. 


+ 


Q. Can a member keep out a former 
or new member for personal reasons 
only? (Secretary) 


A. No Kiwanis club should have a 
by-law provision or operating policy 
which would permit one member to 
have such a control over the selection 
of any members. Kiwanis is not a fra- 
ternal organization. 








Q. Article IV, Section 1 (d) of the 
by-laws reads: “Members shall be elect- 
ed by a two-thirds vote of the entire 
board of directors.” If enough mem- 
bers of the board should not be present 
at a meeting so that the affirmative 
vote equals two-thirds of the entire 
board, is it permissible for the presi- 
dent to ask the absent members of the 
board for their vote on a prospective 
member? (Secretary) 


A. It is my opinion that where the 
by-laws do not make any provision for 
your board of directors to vote by ab- 
sentee voting, it is not permissible for 
your president to contact personally 
the members of the board for their 
vote. I do believe that it would be pos- 
sible for your board to instruct your 
president to secure the vote of the ab- 


sent members of the board in emerg- 
ency cases. We do not believe, how- 
ever, that this is desirable under normal 
club procedure; and in the cases where 
it is done, we believe that for the pro- 
tection of the president and for the 
official records of your club the vote of 
the absent member should be secured 
in writing. 


+> 


Q. Can the directors aproint an as- 
sistant secretary to act at club and 
directors meetings because of the con- 
tinued absence of the secretary? (Mem- 
ber) 


A. Such appointment would certain- 
ly be within the authority of the Board. 











Q. Can a club reinstate a former 
president in reserve membership? (Sec- 
retary) 


A. This is not possible under the 
by-law provision. See Article III, Sec- 
tion 3, of the by-laws, in which you will 
note that reserve membership is pri- 
marily developed for a man who has 
been an active or reserve member of 
another Kiwanis club up to the time of 
permanently transferring his vocational 
activity to the territorial limits of your 
club and for an active member of your 
club under a given classification who 
cannot continue his active membership 
because he has changed his vocational 
activity to one for which no classifica- 
tion is open in active membership. Your 
past president would have to be rein- 
stated as an active member. 


+ 


Q. Are financially delinquent mem- 
bers entitled to the same floor and vot- 
ing privileges as paid members? (Mem- 


ber) 


A. Action in a Kiwanis Club is defi- 
nitely restricted to members in good 
standing—Article XI, Section 5, of the 
Standard Form for Club By-Laws. 


. 
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In New York—lIt’s 
HOTEL McALPIN 


John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 
Broadway at 34th Street 


The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 














Kiwanie Headquartere 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 





Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R. 
PRESIDENT BOSTON KIWANIS CLUB. 






























THE HOTEL TAFT 


"Kiwanis-Home" New Haven, Connecticut 
J. O. Voit Management 
Gateway to New England 
Daily rates with bath from $3 
Three Restaurants 











HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 

















Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Montreal, 

















DINKLER HOTELS CO., Inc. 


Operating 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 


| “CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
IN SANANTONIO 


300 OF THE San 
550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 






ARTIE COMPTON, GENERAL MANAGER 








ein AKRON it’s 
THE MAYFLOWER 
ein COLUMBUS it’s 
THE NEIL HOUSE 


Both KIWANIS headquarters 
. . » both DEWITT OPERATED 
.. and that means modern 


hotels with friendlier service. 




















Rew Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 





Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 











HOTEL KIMBALL 


Springfleid, Massachusetts 
Where Kiwanians’ Meet Each Wednesday 
Noon 
Perfectly appointed modern hotel 
Hospitality and Service 
400 Absolutely Fireproof Rooms 
Fred W. Peveriey, General Manager 
and Kiwanian 











Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 


THE BANGOR HOUSE 
BANGOR, MAINE 


Long famous for excellent meals and home- 
like atmosphere. Located at the center of 
a network of scenic drives it is an ideal head- 
quarters for motorists. Golf privileges at 
The Penobscot Valley C. C., one of New 








England’s finest links. 





HOTELS AWAIT YOU 
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HOTEL DUPONT 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


"Home of Kiwanis” 








oe ant 


fAUmnont . Nob Hill, San Francisco’ meiaihle uished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of ridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 











Hote OKLAHOMA 
ae 


A sufficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
demand, 













memphS*" HOTEL 
PEABODY 


‘South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mar. 








*BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
In the Heart of Philadelphia 


Single Rooms, $3.85 to $6.60 
Double Rooms, $5.50 to $8.80 


Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 








EDGEWATER BEACH nore 


5300 Block— 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With Sheridan Road 





Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN CHICAGO 
A 200-Car GARAGE in the on 
building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 














SHARE with Kiwanis THE Hos- 
PITALITY OF CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS’ HOTELS OF DISTINCTION! 





Chateau Laurier... Ottawa, Ont. 
The MacDonald... Edmonton, Alta. 
The Bessborough .....__.... Saskatoon, Sask. 
The Nova Scotian... Halifax, N. S. 
Prince Arthur Hotel... Port Arthur, Ont. 
Prince Edward Hotel............Brandon, Man. 











CANADIAN NATIONAL HOTELS 
HOTEL FONTENELLE__ 








“Omaha’s 400 Rooms with 
Welcome ® Bath from $2.50 
to the Air-Conditioned for 
World” Your Comfort 


Kiwanis Headquarters Luncheon Every Friday 








HOTEL 


TOWNSEND 


Casper, Wyoming 
COFFEE SHOP, BAR AND BANQUET ROOMS 
Where the Kiwanis Club Meets 














Nszezs [AlOTEL 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 














KIWANIS HOTELS 


Netherland-Plaza—Cincinnati 
Nicollet—Minneapolis 
Adolphus—Dallas 
Van Cleve—Dayton 


NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 
Ralph Hitz, President 





Spend more hospitable days ... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 
—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec—Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century, French Chateau—modern in 
equipment and service. 

Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire, Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 

Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.—Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.— A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary— Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. ¢C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 


| Canadian Pacific Hotel | 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY’S 
ANNUAL REPORT 


(From page 467) 


leisure and are often misusing it. But we are assured that 
in the future, both in Canada and the United States, there 
will be more leisure time that needs to be properly and 
wisely used to the end that life shall be enriched. In too 
many communities there is a poverty of opportunity for 
choice living. Kiwanis clubs can significantly contribute 
to the development of plans to make life a bit more worth 
while in their respective communities. 

And if Kiwanis clubs are to contribute to the building of 
better communities they cannot neglect constructive effort 
to build into those communities the supreme moral, human 
and spiritual values. 

Kiwanis has as the first Object in its Constitution, “To 
give primacy to the human and spiritual rather than to the 
material values of life.” This brings the challenge to a 
genuine community building job. This is not an eccles- 
iastical program but a community building program—the 
building of human, moral and spiritual values by Kiwanis 
clubs into their respective communities. 

A Kiwanis Day is to be observed at the New York World’s 
Fair. Not only at the New York Fair, but also at the San 
Francisco Fair, there has been erected among the other 
buildings one dedicated to moral and spiritual values. This 
action has genuine significance. There this Temple of Re- 
ligion stands in each fair as a symbol that, after all, morals 
and religion are fundamental. Young Rockefeller, as chair- 
man of the meeting called to raise funds for the Temple 
of Religion at the New York World’s Fair, said these 
significant words: “The permanent progress of the nation 
depends upon the extent to which its people are permeated 
with a vitalizing religion.” 

Governor Saltonstall, in his words of welcome, and other 
speakers at the convention have emphasized what increas- 
ingly is the conviction of our outstanding thinking and 
better citizens—that somehow our many vexing problems, 


our philanthropic needs, and even our improvement in busi- 
ness and industrial conditions, are not to be attained until 
there is a firmer moral and spiritual foundation laid. More 
and more we are hearing expressed the conviction that one 
of the fundamental means of preserving our Americanism 
and our democracy is to develop those moral and spiritual 
qualities in our people that make for individual personality, 
personal power and conviction. 

Kiwanis is a service organization for the building of bet- 
ter communities. Anything and everything that makes for 
the improvement of a community is within the scope of the 
work to which a Kiwanis club should be devoted, whether 
it be the meeting of philanthropic needs, the development of 
cultural opportunities, the inspiring of a militant citizen- 
ship, or the building of human, moral and spiritual values. 

The first settlers in Boston came to this city because of 
the fine springs of sparkling water that insured their 
health and strength. Your Secretary trusts that likewise 
as our Kiwanians come to this great city they will find here 
the wells of inspiration and consecration and that we all 
may join with Governor John Winthrop, the first Governor 
of Massachusetts Bay Colony, in expressing the conviction 
that should be our conviction from the standpoint of the 
opportunity before us: 

“For wee must consider that we shall be as a citty vpon 
a hill the eies of all people are vpon us soe that if wee shall 
deale falsely with our God in this worke we haue under- 
taken .... we shall be made a story and a by-word through 
the world... .” 


fresh 





New England Does Herself Proud 


By ROE FULKERSON 


of costuming at the Boston Con- 

vention was that of the large dele- 
gation from the Texas-Oklahoma Dis- 
trict. They came in hundreds to the 
convention to be presided over by Okla- 
homa’s favorite son, International 
President Hatfield. The hotels and the 
streets of Boston were filled with them, 
each man and woman topped off with a 
snow white ten-gallon hat. They were 
as picturesque as the cowboy yells of 
approval with which they greeted “Hat” 
during the convention sessions. These 
hats—snow white at the beginning of 
the session—gradually assumed a pie- 
bald color as their owners acquired on 
them the autographs of convention no- 
tables. 

Florida came with yellow lion tamers’ 
helmets which vied in color with the 
orange arm bands so long characteristic 
of the huge delegations which always 
come from California. Although seek- 


Cot costumi the most colorful bit 





mention the baby burro the California- 
Nevada delegation brought with them 
in their Pullman cars across the conti- 
nent, which baby burro bobbed up at 
dances and dinners and other unex- 
pected places and was the pet of the 
whole city. 

Atlanta, New Orleans and Louisville 
are competing for the 1941 Convention, 
and Georgia was the kindly donor of 
many baskets of Georgia peaches and 
boxes of Georgia roses. At each district 
dinner they gave away a fine Georgia 
peanut ham. These hams, they assured 
us, all came from the left hind leg of the 
pig. It seems that when a pig scratches, 
he scratches himself with his right hind 
foot. This constant use develops 
muscles in the right ham and makes it 
less tender than the left ham, so the 
Georgia delegation brought only left 
hams with them. Mark Smith, Inter- 
national Trustee, is responsible for this 
bit of pig lore. 


ing nothing at the convention, Califor- 
nia supplied orange juice free in the 
hotel lobbies and at the convention halls, 
to the delight of everybody. 
While we are talking 
fornia, it would be a mistake 


about Cali- 
not to 


Roe became the temporary custodian of this desert 
nightingale. It was presented to him by Past In- 
ternational President William O. Harris of Los 
Angeles, California. Roe being from Hollywood, 
Florida, there was considerable Florida-California 
banter. Anyhow the burro proudly resides in Bos- 
ton’s best zoo, the actual owners being members 
of the Boston police department. 


There was considerable disappoint- 
ment in the ranks of the delegates from 
the South when they discovered that 
New Englanders do not always break- 
fast on codfish cakes, apple pie and 
baked beans. Several of them insisted 
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on ordering these delicacies for break- 
fast nevertheless, and they all survived 
merrily. 

Speaking of food, it was a sad day 
for the lobsters and the soft clams 
when Kiwanis went to Boston. Every 
day in every way the lobsters and the 
clams grew better and better, and the 
Kiwanians grew fatter and fatter, for 
they loved them and went for them in a 
big way. 

One inventive genius from the auto- 
mobile belt around Detroit is going 
home from the convention to get rich. 
He has conceived the idea of equipping 
all the automobiles in Boston with soft 


rubber fenders so that when they side- 
swipe each other in the narrow streets, 
the fenders will bend down, the cars 
will pass, and the fenders will spring 
back into place again! 

The whole town was filled with uni- 
formed bands and gaily dressed choirs 
who made music on all occasions, and it 
all-wound up with a splendid pageant 
which illustrated Kiwanis progress 
through the years. 

Western and southern hospitality are 
proverbial, and Kiwanis hospitality 
knows no country, but certainly New 
England did herself proud when she 
entertained the 1939 Convention. 


Cooperation: National and International 


(From page 459) 


sacrifice their freedom for the eventual 
chance of a delusive improvement in 
their way of living, through new politi- 
eal organizations. 

In order to prevent the spreading of 
ill-political doctrines of violence and 
force, which would only enslave our peo- 
ple without improving their situation, it 
is necessary to codrdinate our spiritual 
and material resources so as to help the 
destitute, to promote personal initiative, 
and to resume collective progress. 

A century ago a country of average 
means and area could live by itself. 
Today, a decrease in international trade 
affects the life of every nation, shakes 
its economic structure and often threat- 
ens the stability of its political institu- 
tions. 

The last fifty years have been a 
period of unparalleled scientific prog- 
ress and discoveries. The practical use 
of those discoveries, the combined effort 
of scientists and industrialists, have 
revolutionized the economic world; fur- 
thermore, in the intellectual and social 
fields, with communications of all sorts, 
ideas are propagated throughout the 
world, passing customs barriers freely, 
crossing military lines without pass- 
port, and circulating from continent to 
continent. 

Science, in reducing space and elim- 
inating time, has made all the nations 
members of a great community. It is 
the part of human intelligence to estab- 
lish order in that community. The 
alternative is catastrophe. If we are 
unable to maintain peace, all our 
achievements in culture and social ad- 
vancement will serve only to prepare a 
finer generation of men, women, and 
children for the collective destruction 
that science has made possible. This is 
no reason to renounce the ideal. On 
the contrary, redoubled efforts are nec- 
essary. 

Every new progress of science makes 
the earth smaller and suppresses dis- 
tances. 

Tremendous consequences have re- 
sulted in the relations between peoples. 

International life has become intensi- 
fied in all fields of activities. 

There is a world-wide interdepend- 
ence. An international outlook and a 


knowledge of world conditions have be- | 


come necessary in every sphere. 





Canada and the United States, I am | 


happy to say, have relations based on 
good feeling, mutual respect, and 
friendly understanding. We are con- 
stantly moving forth and back across 
the border, visiting friends, transacting 
business, attending conferences, taking 
holidays, and even playing golf. 


While France and Germany are sepa- | 


rated by the tremendous line of the 
Maginot forts, two hundreds miles of 
steel and concrete, bristling with guns, 
Canada and the United States are sepa- 


rated by three thousand miles of open | 
frontier, unmarred by so much as a 


blockhouse. That is what may be called 
the Rush-Bagot line. 


ao ok a % 


In the past each country was the best | 
customer of the other, in spite of occa- | 


sional fiscal measures calculated to 
check this business intercourse; which 
tends to show that the laws of nature 
and geography cannot be successfully 
fought against any more than the prin- 
ciples of sound economics. 

Let us hope for the future that the 
last trade agreement will largely con- 
tribute towards improving, and devel- 
oping our commercial relations for our 
common advantage. 

Our inter-relations are probably our 
most important business, and we must 
see to it that nothing, at any time, may 
affect them adversely. 

The United States at work, Canada 
at work, are a fraction of mankind do- 
ing its share. 
create is an asset to the world. 

We Canadians feel that our opportu- 
nity for service as a people is in the 
maintenance and development of a na- 
tional individuality. We have a per- 
sonality of our own based on Canadian 
consciousness and a Canadian spirit; 
we are building a self-respecting nation, 


but we intend to build it on terms of | 


everlasting good will with our great 
neighbor to the south. 

We have much in common. Canada 
and the United States believe in democ- 
racy and freedom. Our peoples have 
been brought up and taught in the 


The wealth which they | 
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character and spirit of the democratic 
institutions. 

In Canada as in the United States, 
we enjoy freedom of religion, of speech, 
of the press and of assembly. These 
rights constitute the most precious part 
of our common spiritual inheritance, 
and they are worth preserving, even at 
the cost of great sacrifice. 

Everybody realizes today that one 
nation cannot be saved by personal vir- 
tue, and that a concentrated effort and 
the coming together in confident under- 
standing is the supreme need of civilized 
mankind. 

If the world is to survive, some rea- 
sonable basis for international codper- 
ation must be found. 

Solidarity between the protagonists 
of popular government and freedom 
must be achieved to fight successfully 


the various systems of violence and 
autarchy. 
Indeed, the constant concern of the 


twentieth century statesman must be in 
not doing anything, in not undertaking 
anything, in not concluding anything, 
without taking into account, apart from 
the interests of his own country, those 
of other nations. Problems, interna- 
tional in their scope, cannot be met with 
purely national solutions, and twentieth 
century work cannot be done with 
eighteenth century instruments. 

Solidarity of opinion is necessary to 
secure unity of action. More than ever 
it is now urgent for all of us to think 
constructively, codperatively, and with 
a desire for peace. 

To avoid conflicts, we must consider 
with open-mindedness and understand- 
ing the various dissatisfactions and ir- 
ritations, find their causes and, step by 
step, improve what needs improvement, 
change what should be changed. We 
must achieve what we can through na- 
tional and international coéperation. 

The present tragic situation of the 
world has been splendidly explained by 


one of your statesmen. 
Speaking in Washington on a na- 
tional broadcast on August 16, 1938, 


Mr. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of 
the United States, used the following 
language: 

“Out of these menacing developments 
there has arisen and there confronts the 
nations today a clear-cut issue: Is the 
future of the world to be determined by 
universal reliance upon armed force and 
frequent resort to aggression, with re- 
sultant autarchy, impoverishment, loss 
of individual independence and interna- 
tional anarchy? Or will practices of 
peace, morality, justice and order under 
law, resting upon sound foundations of 
economic well-being, security and prog- 
ress, guide and govern in international 
relations? 

“As modern science and invention 
bring nations ever closer together the 
time approaches when, in the very na- 
ture of things, one or the other of these 
alternatives must prevail. In a smaller 
and smaller world it will soon no longer 
be possible for some nations to choose 
and follow the way of force and for 
other nations at the same time to choose 
and follow the way of reason. All will 


have to go in one direction and by one 
way.” 

Is it too much to expect that the 
United States and Canada with their 
background of constitutional govern- 
ment and stable political conditions 
will assume a constructive part in the 
development of new principles of soli- 
darity and coéperation, which are neces- 
sary to defend and assure the continu- 
ance of democratic institutions? 

Our countries are perhaps the most 
perfect examples of successful democ- 
racies and they owe it to their own 
safety to contribute to the peoples of 
the earth, a determination to work for 
the abolition of the instruments of war 
and for the establishment of peace, not 
only as a national policy but also as an 
international program. 

The two peoples have already gone 
together further on the road of under- 
standing than perhaps any other two 
countries. They offer the world an illus- 
tration of good international neighbor- 
hood, and, as His Majesty King George 
VI said at Halifax in taking leave of 
Canada, they are “a pattern to all men 
of how civilized nations should live to- 
gether.” * oe * & 

The keynote of our mutual policies 
must be the maintenance of our friend- 
ship, so that our two nations may grow 
in peace, mutual respect, and under- 
standing. 

No doubt the distances which sepa- 
rate us from Europe and Asia constitute 
an excellent natural defense of our 
respective national security, but our 
methods of arbitration and pacific set- 
tlements of international disputes are 
even of greater importance for the 
maintenance of peace in our lands. 

Speaking as a private citizen, I am 
proud to say that public opinion in 
Canada is becoming more and more im- 
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pressed by the idea that international 
cooperation, especially with the United 
States, is a vital condition of the main- 
tenance of democratic institutions on 
the American continent. We Canadians 
realize our own interest in closer codp- 
eration with other peoples who believe 
in the fundamental principles of free- 
dom and popular government. 

The intellectual, material, and moral 
wealth we have in our possession today, 
we owe to the numerous sacrifices of 
generations of ancestors who had in 
mind an easier and brighter life for 
their descendants; it is our duty to 
show ourselves worthy of them by in- 
creasing the patrimony bequeathed to 
us for the welfare of our own descend- 
ants. 

Freedom within the body politic rests 
upon the development of social justice. 
“Our task is to vindicate democracy and 
its capacity for progress and develop- 
ment towards higher civilization.” 

It has been said that the patriotism 
of peace is nobler than the patriotism 
of war. One serves and builds while 
the other hurts and destroys. 

The dangers resulting from economic 
inequality or political differences may 
be overcome through an increased sense 
of responsibility, codperation, good will, 
and conciliation. 

The motto of Kiwanis International 
is “Peace and security through codper- 
ation,” and I hope that you will succeed 
in enlisting all classes of our two coun- 
tries in the work for democracy, for, as 
it has been said, democracy, notwith- 
standing its present imperfect condi- 
tion, stands for the highest and most 
enduring of all the secular ideals which 
the human mind has conceived or the 
human will has sought to realize. It 
stands for the freedom and the solidar- 
ity of the human race. 


The Conquest of the Pole 


(From page 479) 


trip—with the least possible weight. All 
equipment for men and dogs had to be 
sledged and, counting every ounce, it 
was just possible to carry enough for 
a few men to get to the pole itself. The 
plan, therefore, was to organize several 
advance parties who would break trail, 
deposit food supplies and build igloos 
for shelter. Then a picked group would 
follow their prepared trail at top speed, 
with no heavy burdens, to within 150 
miles of the pole. There the last supply 
party would turn back, while the fresh, 
picked group would make a lightning 
dash to the pole, having to get back be- 
fore spring tides broke up the ice. It 
was a race against time, weather, water 
and death. 

Before the winter night had lifted, 
the polar dash began—on Washington’s 
birthday, 1909. For six days the men 
were held up by that old bugaboo, open 
water or “leads” caused by the drifting 
ice pack. When the ice closed, they 


hurried on—only to meet more open 
Their camp was almost de- 


water. 


stroyed in the night by a lead opening 
right between their igloos. The men 
tumbled out and scrambled to safety. 
Had Peary not insisted that they wear 
eskimo clothes, in which they could both 
work and sleep comfortably, in place of 
the clumsy sleeping bags used by most 
explorers, the men would have surely 
drowned. The ice closed again and 
they hurried northward. 

Captain Bob Bartlett, with the last 
supply sledge, turned back on April 1, 
just 133 miles from the pole, to keep the 
return trail open. Peary pushed on, 
with Henson, who was a splendid sledge 
driver, and four picked eskimos. There 
was just enough food for the round trip. 
Haste was essential across this icy 
waste. Their marches lengthened to 25 
and 30 miles a day. 

And at 10 o’clock in the morning of 
April 6, 1909, the party reached the 
North Pole. Peary shook hands with 
each of his men. Photographs were 
taken; Peary cached a record and took 
possession of the region for the United 
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States. Five flags were planted, one 
of them being the tattered silk emblem 
of which pieces had been left at each 
of Peary’s previous furthest norths. 
During 30 hours at the pole Peary took 
32 observations from points several 
miles apart. In his journal he wrote: 

“The accummulated weariness of 
those days and nights of forced 
marches, insufficient sleep, constant 
peril and anxiety, seemed to roll across 
me all at once. I was actually too ex- 
hausted to realize that my life’s pur- 
pose had been achieved at last!” 

But the party had less than an even 
chance of getting back. They must 
travel even faster than on the way 


north. The spring tides would soon 
break up the ice. They had not an hour 
to lose. 


Peary increased the distance covered 
each day over the return trail. Spare 
clothing was cast aside. Their rations 
were diminishing. If a blizzard struck 
now, they were lost! Periodically they 
slept a few hours in igloos built on the 
way up, then pressed on. They reached 
a dreaded big lead and crossed it, as 
it was forming, on moving cakes of ice. 
Some of the exhausted dogs were killed 
and fed to the others. 

Cape Columbia at last! There they 
ate and slept for two days before get- 
ting back to a hearty welcome at the 
Roosevelt. The commander and his 
party had lost about 30 pounds each 
during their forced marches. But, for 
the first time in years, Peary could sleep 
at night. He had at last justified him- 
self! He had claimed the North Pole 
for the United States. He looked for- 
ward to patriotic approval at home— 
and then to peaceful days of retirement 
with his wife and children. 

And now, here at Battle Harbor, 
Peary found instead of peace an igno- 
minious controversy. He had known Dr. 
Cook well; Dr. Cook had been a surgeon 
on one of his early expeditions. But 
Peary was sure that Dr. Cook had not 
been able to overcome the countless haz- 
ards of polar conquest. To the report- 
ers he explained why, with scientific 
detail. 

To his dismay, some of the report- 
ers weren’t interested in scientific 
proofs; they wanted a “story.” Had 
Peary fought with any polar bears? 
No, he hadn’t. Had he been attacked 
by wolves or musk-ox? No, he hadn’t. 
Well, Dr. Cook had. 

Gradually the truth dawned on Peary. 
After a lifetime sacrificed to one great 
ambition, his priority at the pole was 
now being denied, his personal integrity 
questioned! Well, as he had battled a 
lifetime for the pole, he would now 
battle for the recognition that was 
due him. 

At the time Peary’s announcement 
was made, Dr. Cook was in Copenhagen 
being received by the King, tendered 
magnificent banquets, having a hero’s 
wreath of roses placed on his head. His 
word had been accepted. When asked 
for a comment on the Peary news, Dr. 
Cook said astutely, “If Peary says he 
reached the pole, I believe him.” When 
Peary bluntly declared Cook had sold 


the country a gold brick, Cook adroitly 
replied, “There is glory enough for all.” 
On Peary was the onus of the poor- 
sport and also-ran. 

Dr. Cook had a head start. 
York harbor he was met by a welcom- 


In New 


ing boat with 1,000 admirers aboard. | 


Triumphal arches were erected, banners 
hung in the streets. He began a rapid 
lecture tour, with nightly fees as high 
as $10,000. He got $28,000 for his 
newspaper story, $400,000 for all his 
enterprises. Peary got $4,000 for his 
newspaper story, $40,000 and a mod- 
erate pension for book and magazine 
material. 

When challenged to produce scientific 


proofs of his exploit, such as compre- | 
hensive solar observations, Dr. Cook | 
said that he had left these valuable rec- | 


ords with a wandering friend! When 
critics found errors in his newspaper 


narrative, he said he had not been able | 


to read proof, and that his book would 
prove everything. 

By the time Peary arrived in New 
York, the 


celebration was 


Hudson-Fulton Centenary | 
in full blast. As the | 


Roosevelt steamed up the Hudson, there | 
were boos, catcalls and insulting re- | 
marks from Cook sympathizers. Peary | 
did not reply. At first he refused honors | 


until the two claimants should present 
their evidence to some acceptable trib- 


unal and a judgment should be ren- | 


dered. But it became apparent that 
this would never occur. He did present 
his evidence to a committee of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society; it was care- 
fully serutinized and approved. He ad- 
dressed various scientific societies, but 
never accepted pay. 

A Pittsburgh newspaper took a poll 
of readers’ sympathies. 
10 to 1 for Cook. 
Americans felt the same way. Cook 
glamorized the north, made it a sport- 
ing venture. Hearst supported him 
vigorously. Two months of profitable 
lecturing for Cook passed before he 
submitted data to the University of 


The result was 
The majority of | 


Copenhagen (which he considered un- | 


biased) to prove he had been to the 
pole. It was flatly rejected. 

And gradually the tide turned. 
ple came to side with Peary because 
of his dignified conduct and readiness to 
produce his proofs. The Gettysburg of 


Peo- | 


the great controversy occurred during | 


the congressional hearings on a bill to 
retire Peary with the rank of Rear Ad- 
miral. At first, instead of receiving the 
thanks of a grateful nation, Peary 
heard himself denounced by Cook sup- 
porters in Congress as a “willful and 
deliberate liar, dirty pilferer of words 
and a contemptible ass.” Nevertheless, 
he answered the most insulting and ir- 
relevant questions with care. The 


hearings dragged on week after week | 
until his congressional hecklers finally | 


gave up. Peary was winning out. 
Another attack came from certain 
hostile officers in the Navy. Peary’s 
promotion, they said, would break 
seniority rules. It was pointed out, 
too, 
(marching to the pole) he had not tak- 
en the official Navy walking tests! So 


| 


that due to his long absences | 
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The twenty-third annual con- 

vention held at Boston, June 

18 to 23, was one of the most 

important in the organiza- 
tion's history. 


The official Proceedings of 
this convention are in the 
process of printing and will 
be available probably within 
the next sixty days. Orders 
should be placed now. It is 
expected the price will be 
within the range of former 
years, $2.65 for the paper 
bound copies and $3.25 for 
the cloth bound. 


Every club office should 
have a copy, every club offi- 
cer should have one in his 
library. 


The Convention issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine is an 
introduction to the conven- 
tion—the Proceedings will 
give it all to you, addresses, 
conferences, comments and 
explanations. 
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Patent Office. 


Pattison, 
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LEARN Accounting, Banking, Ste- 
-_ aphy, Telegraphy, Civil Service 
»ranches of modern commerce. 3,006 


whe mr beautiful campus, 8 
ings, $60,000 gym, $40,000 As me 
municips slswimming: pool, band, 
glee club, regular University life. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Attend on Credit, Pay When Employed 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1919 Monroe St. Chillicothe. Mo. 


HELL@ wn. secretary | 


No. 98 Club Supply Catalog just 
off the press. New items— New 
prices. See what we offer before you 
buy. Get your copy now. 

“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
505 S. Wells St. eehenee | 
7 














Where to STOP 
When You GO 
N.H.M.HOTELS 
New Yorker, New York 


Belmont Plaza, New York 
Book-Cadillac, Detroit 


Netherland-Plaza, 
* 


Adolphus, Dallas 
National ttotet Management Company, Inc. 


Cincinnati 


Nicollet, Minneapolis 
Van Cleve, Dayton 
Congress, Chicago 
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Peary (who incidentally had lost all 
his toes when both feet had been froz- 
en on an earlier expedition) stretched 
his long legs and walked 25 miles in 
six hours. Next day he walked the 
same distance in seven and one-half 
hours. His critics were silenced. 

Finally, two years after his arctic 
exploit, he was retired with the rank of 
Rear Admiral, and placed on the re- 
tired list as of April 6, 1909, the day 
he had reached the pole. His achieve- 
ment was officially recognized by Con- 
gress and the President of the United 
States, as it had already been by most 
scientific societies. Peary had won his 
last fight! 

Dr. Cook had further adventures. 
During the height of the controversy 
two New York men, one a sea captain, 
swore they had been hired by Dr. Cook 
to furnish solar observations to prove 
he had been at the pole. Edward Bar- 
rill, the guide who had been with Dr. 


| Cook on a reportedly successful climb 





of Mt. McKinley in 1906, and others 
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in the party, declared Dr. Cook had 
never reached the top. Dr. Cook went 
on lecturing, disappeared to South 
America for several months, then re- 
turned to this country and gradually 
dropped from public sight. In 1923 he 
was sentenced to 14 years in Leaven- 
worth prison for oil swindling in Texas. 
Today he is a gray-haired man of 74, 
living in moderate circumstances near 
New York City, still anxious to con- 
vince the listener that he reached the 
pole. 

After the controversy died down, 
Peary really did enjoy the quiet family 
life he had longed for. During the 
summer of 1917, when he was deliver- 
ing wartime lectures, his health began 
to fail. He was suffering from anemia. 
To his wife he maintained stoutly that 
this was just one more battle to win. 
It was a losing battle, but it dragged on. 
On the 19th of February, 1920, he 
lapsed into a coma, and early in the 
next morning the light of his coura- 
geous spirit flickered and went out. 


Attend Kiwanis While Visiting the Fairs 


™@ Here are some clubs in the 
New York and San Francisco 
neighborhoods where attend- 
ance may be secured. 


attendance by those who visit the 
World’s Fairs at New York and San 


qT: FACILITATE the keeping up of 


Francisco there is herewith noted a list 
of clubs meeting each day in the neigh- 
borhood of the fairgrounds. Visitors 
will be welcome and furnished with the 
usual attendance credit slip. 


The lists of clubs meeting in the two 
fair areas are as follows: 


NEW YORK 
MONDAY—Yonkers, French Chef, 12:15. 
North Bergen-Guttenberg, N.J., Studio Inn, North Bergen, 12:3 
TUESDAY—Astoria, Steinway Lodge, 12:30. 


North Hudson, 


Patchogue, L.I., Link’s 


N.J., Nelson’s Town House, 
Old Oak Hotel, 6:15. 
WEDNESDAY—New York City, Hotel McAlpin, 


12:15. 


12:30. 


Jackson Heights, Dinner Bell Restaurant, Jackson Heights, 12:30. 
West Hudson, N.J., Arlington Players Club, 12:15. 


Secaucus, N.J., 


THURSDAY—Richmond Hill, 
12:30. 


Kew 


Koerner’s Hall, 6:30. 
Forest, 


Homestead Hotel, Kew Gardens, 





Jersey City, N.J., Hotel Plaza, 12:15. 
Hoboken, N.J., Meyer’s Hotel, 12:15. 
Newark, N.J., Hotel Douglas, 12:15. 
FRIDAY—Flushing, Amber Lantern, 12:15. 
The secretary of the New York District is Timothy W. Tinsley, 66 Court 
Street, Brooklyn. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


MONDAY—Oakland, Hotel Leamington, 12:10. 
TUESDAY, Mission, San Francisco, Mission Grill, 2834 Mission St., 12:10. 


Berkeley, Hotel Durant, 12:10. 
San Leandro, Presbyterian Church, 12:10. 
Burlingame, San Mateo, Inghams, Burlingame, 12:10. 
WEDNESDA Y—Golden Gate, San Francisco, Majestic Hotel, 
Alameda, Hotel Alameda, 12:15. 
Emeryville, California Hotel, 12:10. 
THURSDAY—San Francisco, Fairmont Hotel, 12:10. 
Eastlake Oakland, Alpine Hotel, 1479 Fruitvale Ave., 6:15. 
FRIDAY—North Oakland, Hotel Claremont, 12:15. 
Visiting Kiwanians are invited to call or write the district office, 452 Hotel 
Oakland, where Secretary Fred S. Kistemann will be glad to furnish a travel 
directory of the California-Nevada District. 


12:76. 














District Convention Supplies Available 


Badges, bars and ribbons may be secured by ordering direct from 


Kiwanis International. Materials are stocked and there can 


be immediate delivery except when special printing is desired 





FANCY BRONZE BAR 





Insert for name of individual. Pin clasp 


and ribbon attachment. 
100 oF Siete OOO id. 5 SGA ees $0.06 
(Without ribbon) 


FANCY GOLD BAR 








Insert for name of individual. Pin clasp 


and ribbon attachment. 
LOD: Ge SONG; GEG Oy max sv ke een $0.05 
(Without ribbon) 


METAL “K" TOP BADGE 





Gold plated, emblem in blue and white 
enamel including insert for name of indi- 
vidual. 


100 or more, OGCH........ ccc cece $0.13 
(Without ribbon) 








SPECIAL GILT BAR 


19 TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


GEORGIA 


DISTRICT 
a el 
VALDOSTA 


OCT. 20-22 
1938 





Center background indented and slot- 
ted to receive insert for name of indi- 
vidual. No ribbon wire—extension at 
bottom provides ribbon holder. The 
attractive appearance of the bar is 
due to the color effect obtained by 
method of attaching ribbon. 


PRICES ON BARS ONLY 


100 or more, each............. $0.05 
Ribbons, any quantity, each... .$0.05 





CELLULOID BADGE TOP 





Blue and gold celluloid badge top, metal 

back, pin clasp and ribbon attachment. Pan- 

el slip for insertion of name card. 

RO GH TNO DIONE: oie. bi Soa Sr 84 we eee cer $0.10 
(Without ribbon) 


DISTRICT CONVENTION 
RIBBONS 


Faced—Printed to 142x4% 
Hem iop. Can be made up in blue, 
white, yellow, red or green ribbon with gold, 


Satin order, 


inches. 


black or white lettering. 


ROCH, CNG GUGRUIIT, bo. 6 kc evaweccaeas $0.05 


CELLULOID WINDOW BADGE 





Made of highly polished celluloid with pin 
and ribbon attachments. Panel slip for inser- 


tion of name card. 


SOU Gi SN Ee oc 6. hei Sessa $0.07 
(Without ribbon) 





Kiwanis International 


520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


















CS FD A DIDI AG re ted ph rere 
SOD a A Od I OI OA A a POP PO EA Ae LEB Pe 


Che Ohbiects of 
iwanis international 


Co give primacy to the human and spiritual, rather 
than to the material values of life. 


Co encourage the daily living of the Golden Rule 
in all human relationships. 


Co promote the adoption and the application of higher 
social, business, and professional standards. 


Co develop. by precept and example, a more intelligent, 
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ra aggressive. and serviceable citizenship. Ba 

Hs Co provide through Kiwanis Clubs, a practical ash 

Y a means to form enduring friendships to render altru- isi 

Bn istic service, and to build better communities 5h 
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‘Co cooperate in creating and maintaining that sound 
public opinion and high idealism which make possible 
the increase of righteousness, justice, patriotism and 
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WALL PLAQUE 


A beautiful plaque made from a hand-lettered as the plaque is made of a beautiful composi- 
design. The body type is black with the initial tion, clear and permanent. The full size is 
; in red. The official emblem at the tor 9% by 11% inches, including the self-contained 
is in blue and gold. Framing is unnecessary frame. Complete with cord ready for hanging. 
Price | to 9 each $1.00 
Price 10 or more .90 


Send orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 520 North Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(if 








